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PROCEEDINGS. 


FOURTH   ORDINARY  GENERAL   MEETING. 

THE  Fourth  Ordinary  General  Meeting  of  the  Session  was  held  at 
the  Whitehall  Rooms,  Hotel  Metropole,  on  Tuesday,  February  13, 
1906,  when  a  Paper  on  "  The  Products  of  Australia,"  was  read  by 
the  Hon.  J.  G.  Jenkins  (Agent-General  for  South  Australia). 

Sir  George  S.  Clarke,  G.C.M.G.,  F.R.S.,  a  member  of  the 
Council  of  the  Institute,  presided. 

Amongst  those  present  were  the  following  : — 

KT.  REV.  LORD  BISHOP  OF  ADELAIDE  AND  MBS.  THOMAS,  Miss  ALLPOKT,  MR.  E. 
A.  ANGLAS,  MRS.  ASPINWALL,  MR.  GARDNER,  S.  BAZLEY,  MR.  AND  MRS.  OCTAVIUS 
C.  BEALE,  REV.  H.  E.  AND  MRS.  BEECH,  MR.  H.  HESKETH  BELL,  C.M.G.,  Miss 
BERROW,  MESSRS.  H.  F.  BILLINGHCRST,  B^  BONTHRON,  MRS.  GEORGE  BOOTHBY, 
Miss  BRACKENBURY,  Miss  HARRIS  BROWNE,  Miss  M.  HARRIS  BROWNE,  SIR  T. 
POWELL  BUXTON,  BART.,  G.C.M.G.,  MESSRS.  BUXTON,  D.  BYRNE,  G.  CARTER,  R.  J. 
CHAMPION,  MR.  AND  MRS.  CUMBERLAND  CLARK,  MESSRS.  MARTIN  CLARK,  W.  A. 
CLARK,  Miss  CLARK,  MESSRS.  HENRY  CLARKE,  J.P.D.L.,  PERCY  CLARKE,  LL.B.,  Miss 
A.  CLARKE,  Miss  L.  CLARKE,  Miss  COAKER,  MR.  T.  A.  COGHLAN,  I.S.O.,  HON.  SIR 
JOHN  A.  COCKBURN,  K.C.M.G.,  M.D.,  LADY  COCKBCRN,  REV.  H.  N.  COLLIER, 
MESSRS.  C.  S.  COLTON,  B.  F.  CONIGRAVE,  CORDREY,  W.  F.  COURTHOPE,  W.  S.  CCFF, 
Miss  CCRTHOIS,  MR.  D.  DALLAWAY,  MRS.  F.  W.  DAVIES,  MR.  F.  H.  HUMPHREY- 
DAVY,  Miss  DE  GRUCHY,  Miss  C.  DE  THIERRY,  MR.  C.  W.  DIXON,  Miss  DU  CAINE, 
MR.  H.  F.  EATON,  LT.-GENERAL  SIR  J.  BEVAN  EDWARDS,  K.C.M.G.,  C.B.,  MR.  H. 
W.  ELY,  MR.  AND  MRS.  J.  H.  FIXLAYSON,  Miss  K.  A.  FINLAYSON,  Miss  YESEY 
FITZGERALD,  MRS.  FORBES,  Miss  FORD,  Miss  D.  L.  GILL,  MR.  AND  MRS.  J.  W. 
GORDON,  MR.  H.  P.  GOODE,  Miss  M.  GREEN,  MR.  AND  MRS.  SEBBIGHT  GREEN, 
Miss  GRIFFIN,  Miss  GRUNDY,  MESSRS.  E.  HAGGARD,  F.  HANTON,  MR.  AND  MRS. 
L.  F.  HARROLD,  Miss  H.  HAY,  MESSRS.  R.  H.  HEIN,  F.  T.  HEYS,  C.  F.  HILL,  Sin 
G.  B.  HINGLEY,  BART.,  MR.  J.  F.  HOGAN,  MRS.  HOMEWOOD,  PROFESSOR  EDWARD 
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HULL,  F.R.S.,  MAJOR-GENERAL  SIR  EDWARD  T.  H.  BUTTON,  K.C.M.G.,  C.B.,  MR. 
W.  H.  JAMES,  K.C.,  MRS.  AND  Miss  JENKINS,  MESSRS.  F.  JEFFEBISS,  S.  A.  JOHNSON, 
D.  HOPE  JOHNSTON,  N.  JOHNSTON,  MRS.  PERCIVAL  JOHNSTON,  Miss  KEELING, 
MESSRS.  S.  KENTS,  A.  KERR,  J.  H.  KNAPPSTEIN,  R.  0.  KNAPPSTEIN,  MRS.  ALEX. 
AND  Miss  LANDALE,  Miss  M.  J.  LEVY,  MESSRS.  A.  LONDON,  W.  McN.  LOVE,  E.  M. 
LOVE,  L.  LOVEGROVE,  W.  J.  LYNN,  Miss  C.  MACARTNEY,  Miss  McCuLLOCH, 
MESSRS.  A.  McKiNLEY,  J.  G.  McKiNLEY,  DR.  T.  M.  AND  Miss  MAGUIRE,  MESSRS. 
A.  MORRIS,  G.  A.  MURLEY,  C.  R.  MURPHY,  Miss  S.  MURPHY,  MESSRS.  DAVID 
MURRAY,  R.  C.  NESBITT,  MR.  AND  MRS.  R.  NITSCHKE,  MR.  JOHN  NIVISON,  MRS. 
O'HALLORAN,  MESSRS.  P.  T.  J.  PARFITT,  H.  F.  PARKER,  J.  M.  PRILLEVITZ,  J.  G. 
POOLE,  F.  W.  RALPH,  G.  RODERICK,  F.  M.  ROGERS,  MR.  AND  MRS.  C.  E.  ROSE, 
MR.  D.  D.  ROSEWARNE,  MR.  AND  MRS.  T.  J.  RUSSELL,  MR.  AND  MRS.  J.  SADLER, 
MESSRS.  H.  G.  SALTER,  E.  T.  SCAMMELL,  LIEUT.  SCHMIDT,  MR.  H.  COLVILL  SCOTT, 
COLONEL  T.  D'O.  SNOW,  MESSRS.  C.  SOMERSET,  STANESBURY,  Miss  SYMONDS, 
MESSRS.  W.  L.  TAYLOR,  C.  F.  TWENEY,  W.  H.  ST.  H.  TWENEY,  C.  S.  THOMSON, 
P.  THOMSON,  J.  WAGHORN,  D.  R.  WALLIS,  J.  W.  WALTERS,  Miss  WATERHOUSE, 
MR.  AND  MRS.  J.  H.  WATTS,  MR.  W.  H.  WEBB,  Miss  WEBSTER,  MR.  J.  B.  WHITING, 
MRS.  LAURA  WHITE,  Miss  ST.  JOHN  WILEMAN,  MESSRS.  G.  WILLIAMS,  J.  P.  G. 
WILLIAMSON,  AUSTIN  WILSON,  JAMES  WILSON,  M.  E.  WINGFIELD,  E.  WOOD,  SIR 
FREDERICK  YOUNG,  K.C.M.G.,  MR.  AND  MRS.  L.  F.  ZIETSMAN,  MR.  J.  S.  O'HALLORAN, 
C.M.G.  (SECRETARY). 

The  Minutes  of  the  last  Ordinary  General  Meeting  were  read 
and  confirmed,  and  it  was  announced  that  since  that  Meeting  15 
Fellows  had  been  elected,  viz.,  1  Resident  and  14  Non-Resident. 

Resident  Fellow  : — 

J.  Bain  Ballantine,  A.I.M.M.,  A.M.I.E.E. 

Non-Resident  Fellows : — 

Octavius  C.  Beale  (Neiv  South  Wales),  Percy  R.  Bolus,  M.B.,  M.E.C.S.  (Falk- 
land Islands),  Thomas  D.C.  Brown  (Transvaal),  J.Cathey  Campbell  (Falkland 
Islands),  James  B.  Corpe  (South  Australia),  Harold  T.  Creasy  (Ceylon), 
Hubert  C.  Fisher  (Transvaal),  J.  Talfourd  Furley  (Gold  Coast  Colony),  Wm. 
Thomas  Gladwyn  (Tasmania),  Edwin  H.  Godwin  (British  East  Africa),  George 
L.  Longden  (British  East  Africa),  H.  Beaufort  Megson  (Southern  Nigeria), 
His  Excellency  the  Rt.  Hon.  the  Earl  of  Selborne,  G.C.M.G.  (Transvaal), 
Henry  C.  Weatherilt  (Bechuanaland  Protectorate). 

It  was  also  announced  that  Donations  to  the  Library  of  books, 
maps,  &c.,  had  been  received  from  the  various  Governments  of  the 
Colonies  and  India,  Societies,  and  public  bodies  both  in  the  United 
Kingdom  and  the  Colonies,  and  from  Fellows  of  the  Institute  and 
others. 

The  CHAIRMAN  :  When,  about  two  and  a  half  years  ago,  I  had  the 
honour  of  meeting  Mr.  Jenkins  in  Sydney,  nothing  seemed  less 
likely  than  that  we  two  should  meet  in  London  in  1906  ;  but  "  the 
unexpected  always  happens,"  and  it  is  a  great  pleasure  to  be  here 
to-night  presiding  on  what  is,  I  believe,  the  first  occasion  when  Mr. 
Jenkins  has  faced  the  ordeal  of  reading  a  Paper  before  one  of  these 
interesting  but  rather  formidable  gatherings.  Mr.  Jenkins  has 
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wide  Australian  experience,  and  also  a  knowledge  both  of  the 
United  States  and  Canada  ;  he  is  therefore  in  the  position, 
from  personal  experience,  to  compare  the  relative  advantages  and 
conditions  of  life  in  those  great  countries.  He  has  been  for  ten 
years  consecutively  a  Minister  of  the  Crown  in  South  Australia, 
including  four  years  as  Prime  Minister  of  that  important  State,  and 
in  a  country  in  which  political  changes  of  a  dramatic  character  are 
not  uncommon,  I  believe  this  constitutes  a  record.  In  the  limits 
which  the  Institute  imposes  on  the  readers  of  Papers ;  it  would  be 
impossible  to  deal  adequately  with  the  various  products  of  such  a 
vast  and  rich  country  as  Australia ;  but  Mr.  Jenkins  will  give  you 
an  admirable  summary,  and  I  only  wish  the  facts  and  figures  he 
will  bring  before  you  to-night  could  be  spread  far  and  wide 
throughout  the  United  Kingdom. 

The  Hon.  J.  G.  Jenkins  then  read  his  Paper  on 

THE  PRODUCTS  OF  AUSTRALIA. 

BEFOKE  dealing  with  the  subject  of  my  Paper,  I  wish  to  thank  Sir 
George  Clarke  for  so  kindly  consenting  to  preside.  Personally,  I 
feel  under  a  deep  obligation  to  him.  Although  I  had  but  few 
opportunities  of  meeting  Sir  George  while  he  was  Governor  of 
Victoria,  I,  in  common  with  all  who  took  an  interest  in  public 
affairs,  recognised  the  zeal  and  ability  displayed  by  him  during  his 
residence  amongst  us,  and  while  we  were  proud  of  the  more 
extended  and  important  duties  he  was  called  upon  to  perform,  we 
all  regretted  that  it  necessitated  his  resigning  his  position  as 
Governor  and  leaving  Australia.  That  regret,  however,  has  been 
greatly  modified  by  the  keen  and  active  interest  he  has  taken  since 
his  return  to  England  in  all  things  relating  to  Australia  and  her 
advancement. 

As  a  somewhat  recent  arrival  in  Great  Britain,  and  a  compara- 
tively new  member  of  this  Institute,  I  should  like  to  express  my 
appreciation  of  its  value  and  usefulness.  By  bringing  British 
subjects  from  every  part  of  the  world  into  closer  and  more  friendly 
relations,  it  acts  as  a  great  Empire  bond  :  while  from  its  excellent 
library  ready  information  can  be  gathered  upon  every  subject  re- 
lating to  the  British  possessions. 

The  subject  of  my  Paper  is  such  an  extensive  one  that  it  will  be 
impossible  for  me  to  deal  with  it  exhaustively  in  the  time  allotted 
to  me.  It  will  be  necessary  for  me  to  use  a  good  many  figures ; 
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but  having  in  mind  the  indisputable  statement  that  "  figures  can* 
not  lie,"  you  will  have  the  satisfaction  of  knowing  that  you  are 
listening  to  facts,  even  if  it  is  at  the  expense  of  that  attractiveness 
which  is  so  characteristic  of  some  papers  of  a  more  lurid  nature. 

A  hundred  years  is  but  a  brief  period  in  a  nation's  history,  and 
in  Australia's  case  it  is  only  fair  to  say  that  she  cannot  be  con- 
sidered to  have  had  more  than  fifty  years  of  responsible  existence. 
During  the  first  half  of  the  last  century  even,  her  laws  were 
manufactured  for  her  in  England  and  sent  out  for  application ; 
generally  speaking,  Australia  was  looked  upon  as  the  lower  end 
of  the  earth,  a  kind  of  "  back-door  of  Creation  where  the  Creator 
swept  His  refuse,"  assisted  by  the  British  Government. 

Like  all  new  countries,  it  took  time  to  learn  what  could  be  pro- 
duced with  advantage.  The  great  expanse  of  territory  and  exten- 
sive coast-line  rendered  it  more  difficult  in  her  case  than  with  most 
countries.  In  considering  the  development  we  must  remember 
that  Australia  contains  nearly  3,000,000  square  miles  of  land; 
is  about  2,000  miles  from  north  to  south,  and  2,400  miles  from 
east  to  west,  with  a  coast-line  of  8,850  miles.  A  better  idea  of  its 
magnitude  can  be  formed  when  we  realize  that  it  is  more  than 
twenty-five  times  as  large  as  the  United  Kingdom,  nearly  as  large 
as  the  whole  of  Europe,  or  as  the  United  States  of  America. 

THE  PASTORAL  INDUSTRY. 

One  of  the  first  industries  to  prove  a  source  of  profit  was  the 
pastoral,  and  it  has  continued  one  of  the  chief  producers  of  wealth. 
The  few  thousand  sheep  of  1800  had  grown  into  flocks  of 
106,000,000  by  1891,  and  although  the  severe  droughts  for  some 
years  since  materially  reduced  the  number,  the  flocks  are  now  being 
increased  by  millions  each  year,  and  with  the  improved  water- 
supply  in  the  interior  and  better  facilities  for  moving  feed  and 
stock,  the  loss  to  pastoralists  would  be  greatly  averted  even  should 
another  drought  occur. 

As  a  wool-producing  country,  Australia  stands  without  a  rival. 
During  the  past  fifty  years  she  has  exported  £610,000,000  worth. 
The  value  exported  in  1904  was  over  £17,000,000  and  in  1905  it 
is  reported  to  exceed  £20,000,000.  About  one-sixth  of  the  sheep 
on  the  earth  are  pastured  and  shorn  in  Australia.  One  important 
fact  in  connection  with  the  pastoral  industry  is  the  great  improve- 
ment in  the  quality  and  quantity  of  wool  produced  from  each  sheep. 
In  1861  the  average  fleece  per  sheep  weighed  under  four  pounds, 
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while  in  1901  the  average  fleece  weighed  over  seven  pounds.  To 
put  it  more  forcibly  before  you,  it  would  have  taken  about  132,000,000 
sheep  in  1861  to  have  produced  as  much  wool  as  75,000,000  would 
produce  in  1901. 

Argentine  claims  to  be  a  greater  sheep  country  than  Australia 
The  number  given  in  its  recent  reports  was  120,000,000.  If  this 
be  correct,  they  must  be  of  very  inferior  quality,  for  while  65,000,000 
sheep  in  Australia  produced  over  1,000,000  bales  of  wool  for  export 
in  1904,  Argentine  only  exported  a  little  over  500,000  bales, 
showing  less  than  a  third  the  amount  of  wool  per  sheep.  Although 
wool  is  the  chief  product  of  wealth  to  the  sheep-farmer,  the  export 
of  meat  is  growing  into  large  dimensions,  and  last  year  1  368,000 
frozen  sheep  and  lambs  were  exported,  valued  at  over  £1,000,000  ; 
and  this  is  an  industry  capable  of  great  extension  and  one  that  is 
exceedingly  profitable  for  farmers  as  well  as  for  larger  pastoralists. 
The  total  value  of  production  from  sheep  in  1903  was  £24,000,000 
while  the  value  of  our  cattle  was  over  £6,000,000  and  from  horses 
about  £3,000,000. 

As  a  cattle  country,  portions  of  Australia  are  unsurpassed,  and 
it  is  a  great  mistake  to  suppose  that  all  Australia  is  liable  to  be 
depleted  of  its  stock  by  droughts.  A  few  years  ago,  when  the 
interior  of  the  Eastern  States  was  affected,  millions  of  acres  in 
Western  Australia  and  the  Northern  Territory  of  South  Australia 
were  covered  with  a  bountiful  supply  of  fattening  grass,  and  the 
station-owners  made  fortunes.  While  on  this  subject,  I  might 
relate  an  incident  to  show  that  the  interior  of  Australia  is  not  the 
desert  some  people  imagine  it  to  be.  One  of  the  station-owners 
near  the  Victoria  Eiver,  in  the  North-west  of  the  Continent,  decided 
to  send  a  mob  of  cattle  down  to  South  Australia  for  sale.  He 
arranged  with  a  drover  to  deliver  1,000  head  of  cattle  at 
the  railway  about  1,000  miles  South;  and  those  cattle  were 
driven  this  long  distance  right  across  the  centre  of  Australia, 
having  ample  water  and  feed,  and  were  delivered  in  good  condition. 
The  station-owner  sold  them  at  auction,  realising  a  profit  of  about 
£4  per  head  over  and  above  cost  of  raising  and  driving  to  market. 

EXPORT  OF  BUTTER. 

Speaking  of  cattle  naturally  leads  to  butter,  and  I  should  like 
for  a  moment  to  call  special  attention  to  the  rapid  growth  of  the 
dairying  industry.  In  1890  the  entire  amount  of  butter  exported 
from  Australia  was  less  than  Tico  million  pounds'  weight,  while  in 
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1904,  after  all  local  requirements  were  met,  there  was  over 
64,000,000  pounds  of  butter  and  nearly  8,000,000  pounds  of  cheese 
available  for  export.  This  industry  is  one  with  every  prospect  of 
further  growth.  There  are  thousands  of  acres  in  the  country  not 
yet  used  for  dairy-farms  that  could  be  so  used  with  every  likeli- 
hood of  profitable  returns.  The  United  Kingdom  imports  over 
£20,000,000  worth  of  butter  each  year,  and  as  yet  Australia  supplies 
but  a  small  portion  of  that  amount. 

PIGS,  POULTRY,  AND  BABBITS. 

With  the  increase  of  dairy  products,  pig-breeding  should  also 
increase,  for  it  is  generally  considered  a  profitable  adjunct.  The 
number  of  swine  in  Australia  in  1903  was  850,000. 

Before  leaving  animal-products,  I  might  mention  the  poultry 
industry,  which  is  now  attracting  considerable  attention ;  several 
lots  have  been  sent  to  the  London  market  with  favourable  returns. 
The  constantly  improving  shipping  facilities  should  enable  Austra- 
lians to  make  this  a  profitable  line  of  production.  The  value  of 
poultry  and  eggs  produced  in  Australia  in  1903  was  about  £2,500,000. 
Another  industry  of  some  importance  has  grown  out  of  the  squatters 
plague  of  a  few  years  ago — rabbits.  They  are  now  a  means  of 
wealth  to  the  trapper  and  the  merchant,  and  furnish  cheap  food 
and  a  change  of  diet  for  many  in  different  parts  of  the  world. 

AGRICULTURE. 

So  far,  I  have  only  dealt  with  what  we  might  term  animal  pro- 
ducts. Now  let  us  turn  for  a  moment  to  agriculture.  However 
great  the  returns  from  our  pastoral  industries,  I  think  the  time  is 
near  at  hand  when  our  agricultural  returns  will  far  exceed  them. 
The  value  of  agricultural  products  for  1903  amounted  to  over 
£34.000,000.  I  shall  not  enumerate  them  all,  for  it  is  well  known 
that  almost  every  kind  of  grain,  fruit,  and  vegetable  can  be  grown 
to  advantage  in  Australia. 

WHEAT. 

The  principal  crop  is  wheat,  and  in  1903  over  £12,000,000  worth 
was  grown.  This  year  it  will  be  about  the  same,  and  when  we 
consider  that  in  several  parts  of  the  country  only  a  small  portion  of 
the  suitable  land  has  been  utilised  for  wheat,  and  that  millions 
of  acres  more  can  be  profitably  applied  for  that  purpose,  we  can 
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depend  upon  a  largely  increased  production  within  the  next  few 
years. 

In  dealing  with  Australia's  wheat-production,  people  who  are 
unacquainted  with  the  country  and  the  mode  of  farming  are  often 
misled.  The  small  yield  per  acre  is  no  criterion,  compared  with 
other  countries,  of  the  profit  a  farmer  makes  out  of  his  wheat. 
Much  of  the  land  is  the  easiest  in  the  world  to  work ;  ploughing, 
sowing,  and  harvesting  all  done  by  machinery  specially  adapted  for 
the  conditions  of  the  soil  and  climate.  The  same  machine  cuts, 
threshes,  cleans,  and  bags,  and  instead  of  sheaves  of  wheat  to  be 
gathered,  stacked,  and  threshed  as  in  most  countries,  you  can  follow 
the  machine  with  a  waggon,  gather  up  the  bags  of  wheat  and,  if 
you  choose,  drive  straight  to  market,  thus  saving  the  labour  and 
expense  of  several  handlings.  I  shall  not  weary  you  by  taking 
item  by  item  of  the  agricultural  products,  but  one  or  two  deserve 
special  mention. 

SUGAR. 

Sugar  is  now  being  grown  and  manufactured  to  such  an  extent 
that  nearly  the  whole  of  the  consumption  is  supplied  by  local  pro- 
duction. During  the  last  three  years  the  imported  sugar  has  fallen 
from  83,000  to  15,000  tons,  while  the  Australian  production  has 
increased  from  92,000  to  171,000  tons,  and  a  large  quantity  of  this 
is  grown  by  white  labour. 

Sir  John  Forrest,  in  his  Budget  speech  last  August,  said  :  "  Those 
who  were  not  very  sanguine  as  to  white  men  being  found  willing 
to  do  the  work  in  the  tropics — and  I  confess  I  had  the  greatest 
doubt  myself — must  be  pleased  at  the  success  which  has  thus  far 
been  realised." 

AUSTRALIAN  WINE. 

Another  product  of  the  soil  which  has  materially  increased  in  the 
last  few  years  is  Australian  wine.  The  soil  and  climate  are  espe- 
cially adapted  for  viticulture,  and  if  it  were  not  that  I  am  prevented 
from  touching  upon  debateable  politics,  I  might  suggest  that  the 
Free-trade  policy  of  England  should  be  extended  by  reducing  or 
removing  the  duty  from  Australian  wines,  while  not  interfering 
with  the  existing  Customs  and  cordial  relations  with  France. 

About  5,500,000  gallons  of  wine  was  made  in  Australia  last  year 
and  this  amount  could  soon  be  doubled  if  profitable  markets  could 
be  opened  up  for  its  sale. 
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FRUIT. 

I  question  very  much  if  there  is  any  country  in  the  world  where 
such  a  great  variety  of  fruit  can  be  grown  with  advantage  as 
Australia  grows.  Almost  every  kind  of  known  fruit  grows  in  either 
one  State  or  another :  peaches,  pears,  plums,  apples,  apricots, 
nectarines,  cherries,  figs,  grapes,  oranges,  lemons,  pine-apples  and 
bananas  all  grow  and  ripen  to  perfection.  The  export  trade  so  far 
is  chiefly  limited  to  apples.  For  some  years  Tasmanian  apples  have 
been  exported  and  the  mainland  States  are  now  rapidly  following 
her  example.  The  quantity  shipped  has  reached  about  £150,000 
value  per  annum,  but  as  the  fruit-supply  for  the  English  market  is 
over  £11,000,000  worth  there  appears  to  be  a  great  opportunity 
for  increasing  apple  production.  The  value  of  the  produce  from 
Australian  orchards  in  1903  was  £1,133,000.  The  most  of  this  is 
locally  consumed  and  the  values  are  local.  You  could  increase  the 
amount  by  several  millions  if  you  valued  grapes,  peaches,  &c.,  at 
the  prices  fruit  is  sold  in  the  West  End  of  London.  You  can  buy 
equally  as  good  grapes  in  Adelaide  for  one  penny  per  pound  as  you 
are  charged  2s.  Qd.  or  3s.  a  pound  for  in  London.  Peaches  Is.  per 
dozen  equal  to  those  you  purchase  at  Is.  each. 

TROPICAL  PRODUCTS. 

I  have  dwelt  upon  those  products  that '  have  been  grown  in  con- 
siderable quantities.  Now  I  wish  to  refer  for  a  moment  to  what 
can  be  grown  and  what  should  become  most  valuable  products. 

When  I  was  Minister  for  the  Northern  Territory  of  South 
Australia,  I  asked  Dr.  Holtze  (who  resided  for  years  at  Port  Darwin 
but  is  now  the  Director  of  the  Botanical  Gardens  in  Adelaide)  to 
furnish  a  report  upon  the  products  which  he  thought  could  be 
advantageously  grown.  The  following  are  extracts  from  his 
report : — 

I  have  the  honour  to  give  herewith,  in  compliance  with  your 
request,  a  list  of  plants  which  have  been  grown  successfully  by  me  in  the 
Northern  Territory.  I  am  enumerating  only  those  plants  which  give 
products  of  more  general  utility  and  for  which  a  ready  market  can  be 
found. 


This  plant  is  doing  so  well  in  the  Territory  that  it  has  escaped  from 
cultivation  and  fruits  freely  in  a  semi-wild  state. 
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JUTE    AND    SUNHEMP. 

Both  these  plants,  which  are  grown  in  such  large  quantities  in  India, 
succeed  perfectly  in  the  Northern  Territory  ;  sunhemp,  of  which  gunny 
bags  and  wool-packs  are  made,  is  a  native  of  the  Northern  Territory. 

OTHER  HEMP-FIBKE  AND  KAPCE. 

Sisal  hemp,  manila  hemp,  and  bowstring  hemp.  These  three  plants 
are  also  very  readily  grown.  Grass  cloth  or  rhea  fibre  has  also  been 
cultivated  very  successfully  and  a  native  Kapce  of  excellent  quality  has 
been  collected  from  the  native  silk-cotton  trees. 

RUBBER  AND  TOBACCO. 

Three  varieties  of  rubber-trees  have  been  cultivated  quite  successfully. 
Very  satisfactory  returns  per  acre  have  been  obtained  of  good  quality 
tobacco. 

Oil-producing  plants,  such  as  cocoanut,  African  oil-palm,  sesame  oil, 
peanut  oil,  castor  oil,  and  citronella  oil ;  all  these  plants  grow  so  well  that 
not  the  slightest  doubt  remains  that  the  Northern  Territory  soil  and 
climate  is  quite  suited  for  their  cultivation. 

The  rice  plant  is  specially  suited  for  the  swamp  plains  of  the  Northern 
Territory,  where  rice  is  found  truly  indigenous.  My  observations  in 
China  enable  me  to  state  emphatically  that  with  suitable  labour  the 
Northern  Territory  could  produce  all  the  rice  required  by  the  Common- 
wealth. 

MAIZE. 

I  have  produced  three  crops  of  Maize  in  one  year.  Millets  of  all  kinds, 
sorghums,  pigeon  peas,  and  various  grains  were  all  grown  successfully. 

Dr.  Holtze  also  reports  that  the  Northern  part  of  Australia  is 
specially  adapted  for  the  growth  of  arrowroot,  sugar-cane,  coffee, 
logwood,  indigo,  ginger,  pepper,  sweet  potatoes,  bananas,  and  pine- 
apples. Although  this  report  deals  particularly  with  the  Northern 
Territory  of  South  Australia,  it  is  applicable  to  all  Northern  Australia 
and  several  of  the  articles  I  have  named  are  now  being  profitably 
grown  in  Queensland. 

COTTON  CULTURE. 

I  shall  not  at  present  refer  to  the  possibility  of  profitable  invest- 
ment in  the  growth  of  many  of  these  products,  but  I  wish  for 
a  moment  to  dwell  upon  the  importance  of  cotton  culture,  and 
what  it  might  mean  for  Australia.  About  five-sevenths  of  the 
world's  supply  of  cotton  is  grown  in  America.  The  cotton  mills  of 
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England  are  almost  entirely  dependent  upon  America's  shipments. 
A  short  crop  or  a  cornered  market  disorganises  the  whole  manu- 
facturing interest  of  England,  as  was  the  case  three  years  ago. 
During  the  American  War  from  1860  to  1865  the  cotton-supply 
was  almost  stopped.  Such  a  thing  may  never  occur  again,  but 
America  in  the  territorial  acquiring  and  sea-dominating  mood  she 
has  lately  developed,  might  again  become  involved  in  war,  and 
it  would  be  well  for  Great  Britain,  on  such  an  occasion,  if  she  had 
cotton-fields  within  her  own  possessions. 

From  the  samples  of  cotton  produced  in  different  parts  of 
Northern  Australia,  from  the  reports  of  those  who  have  observed  its 
growth,  and  from  expert  opinions,  there  seems  no  reason  to  doubt 
the  suitability  of  Australian  soil  and  climate  for  its  abundant 
growth. 

In  September  last  it  was  stated  in  the  monthly  magazine  of  the 
Liverpool  Chamber  of  Commerce,  that  "The  Northern  portions  of 
Australia  are  capable  of  growing  very  fine  cotton." 

The  following  is  an  extract  from  the  "  Financier  "  of  September : 

The  suitability  of  soil  and  climate  for  cotton  growing  in  the  greater 
part  of  Queensland,  Northern  West  Australia,  and  the  vast  Northern 
Territory  of  South  Australia,  has  long  become  placed  beyond  all  dispute. 
In  the  Northern  Territory  the  cotton  plant  has  disseminated  itself  with- 
out the  assistance  of  man,  and  may  almost  be  regarded  as  portions  of  the 
North  Australian  flora,  no  less  than  seven  out  of  the  eight  known  species 
being  found  in  the  country. 

The  chief  reasons  why  capitalists  have  not  invested  in  this  line 
of  productions  are  said  to  be  the  long  distance  from  population  and 
the  fear  that  white  labour  in  Australia  could  not  profitably  compete 
with  the  coloured  labour  of  America. 

Some  months  ago,  while  in  the  United  States,  I  made  special 
inquiries  on  the  subject  of  cotton  growing.  I  ascertained  that  in 
all  probability  machinery  will  soon  supersede  hand  picking.  If 
this  takes  place,  it  will  mean  a  great  reduction  in  cost  of  production. 
The  greater  part  of  the  cotton  in  America  is  picked  by  negroes, 
who  earn  about  a  dollar  per  day.  It  is  claimed  for  the  "  Lowry  Cotton 
Picker  "  (which  is  the  machine  nearest  perfection)  that  a  youth  can 
work  it  and  pick  as  much  as  4J  hand  pickers.  If  this  is  correct, 
while  it  would  lessen  the  expense  very  much  where  coloured  labour 
was  used,  it  would  lessen  it  more  where  white  labour  was  used. 

To  illustrate  it  by  figures.  Three  good  men  can  pick  an  average 
acre  of  cotton  in  one  day,  say  600  pounds  of  seed  cotton.  The  negro 
labour  at  $1  per  day  each  costs  $3.  The  machine  would  do  it  for 
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a,  quarter  of  that,  or  75  cents  per  acre.  The  white  labour  in 
Australia  we  might  estimate  at  $1.50  per  day  each ;  three  men  to 
pick  the  acre  $4.50.  The  machine  would  do  it  for  a  quarter  of  that 
amount,  $1.12^  per  acre.  The  difference  in  cost  of  hand  picking 
iper  acre  between  coloured  and  white  is  $1.50.  The  difference  by 
machine  is  only  37^  cents.  This  margin  might  be  made  up  by  the 
difference  in  cost  of  land.  The  value  of  cotton  land  in  America 
varies  from  about  £4  to  £12  per  acre,  probably  a  fair  average  would 
be  about  £6.  In  Australia  the  land  can  at  present  be  obtained  for 
less  than  as  many  shillings  per  acre. 

OPPORTUNITIES  FOR  PROCURING  LAND. 

In  fact,  suitable  land  for  cotton  growing  is  being  offered  in 
Northern  Australia  in  blocks,  up  to  5,000  acres,  rent  free  for  seven 
years,  then  at  a  rental  of  l^d.  per  acre,  with  the  right  to  purchase 
at  2s.  6d.  per  acre,  subject  to  certain  cultivation  conditions.  So,  if 
it  were  only  the  difference  in  the  cost  of  picking  (providing  machines 
•can  do  the  work)  the  difficulty  with  labour  might  be  overcome  ;  but 
the  general  and  continual  labour  of  preparing  the  ground,  planting, 
cultivating,  ginning,  &c.,  must  be  considered.  From  experts'  reports 
about  the  productiveness  of  the  soil,  the  increased  quantity  per  acre 
and  the  possibility  in  some  places  of  two  crops  in  a  year,  these 
should  act  as  a  set-off  against  the  cheaper  labour  in  America.  The 
average  crop  of  lint  cotton  per  acre  in  America  is  only  about  200 
pounds,  while  those  who  claim  to  be  authorities  say  that  a  much 
larger  quantity  per  acre  could  be  grown  in  Australia.  If  the  culti- 
vation of  cotton  is  undertaken  on  a  large  scale  in  Australia,  its 
manufacture  there  will  naturally  follow.  Year  by  year  the  cotton 
mills  are  getting  nearer  the  grower.  The  consumption  of  cotton  at 
the  mills  in  the  Northern  States  of  America  has  if  anything  decreased 
during  the  last  ten  years,  while  in  the  Southern  States  during  the 
same  period,  right  where  it  is  grown,  the  amount  consumed  at  the 
mills  has  increased  between  three  and  four  hundred  per  cent. 
Cotton  manufacture  in  India  is  also  on  the  increase.  When  it  is 
manufactured  for  local  use  in  the  country  where  it  is  grown,  double 
carriage  is  saved  as  well  as  much  handling.  Australia  would  have 
the  advantage  of  her  own  market,  and  her  close  proximity  to  India, 
China,  and  Japan  would  give  her  a  better  chance  for  those  markets 
than  the  northern  manufacturers  would  have.  The  consumption  of 
cotton  goods  by  the  millions  of  inhabitants  in  these  eastern  countries 
is  rapidly  increasing.  India  annually  uses  about  £20,000,000  worth  of 
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cotton  yarns  and  fabrics  ;  being  nearly  one-fourth  of  the  entire  export 
of  cotton  goods  from  Great  Britain.  All  this  is  grown  in  America, 
sent  to  England  to  be  manufactured,  and  then  shipped  to  India  for 
use.  Everything  seems  to  indicate  the  great  possibilities  that  lie 
before  Australia  as  a  cotton-producing  country,  and  that  at  no  very 
distant  date  advantage  will  be  taken  of  her  great  natural  resources. 

FORESTS. 

Australia  is  not  often  referred  to  as  a  wooded  country,  but  hex 
timber  industry  is  of  greater  importance  than  many  suppose.  There 
are  immense  tracts  of  forest  land  and  much  of  the  timber  is  very 
valuable.  Australian  Jarrah  has  a  world-wide  reputation.  The 
annual  value  of  the  timber  industry  in  Australia  is  about  £2,250,000. 

The  products  so  far  dealt  with  are  those  from  the  surface  of  the 
earth,  but  Australia's  riches  are  not  confined  to  these. 

MINERALS. 

Almost  every  known  mineral  has  been  found,  and  great  wealth 
has  been  unearthed,  in  the  different  States.  The  people  of  the 
United  States  of  America  are  proud  of  showing  you  the  greatest 
things  on  earth ;  nearly  every  town  is  noted  for  something  "  the 
biggest  of  its  kind  on  this  universe."  This  modesty,  that  was  for 
years  confined  to  the  States  (probably  by  their  high  tariff),  has  of 
late  spread  across  the  border  into  Canada,  and  now  that  enter- 
prising country  with  commendable  pride  points  out  her  marvellous 
features  and  developments.  I  see  no  reason  why  we  should  not 
follow  the  example  of  our  northern  cousins,  and  have  a  word  to  say 
about  Australia's  "national  jewels."  What  country  in  the  world 
besides  Australia  could  ever  show  a  mountain  of  gold  like  Mount 
Morgan  ?  or  a  mountain  of  silver  like  Broken  Hill  ?  or  a  mountain 
of  tin  like  Mount  Bischoff  ?  or  a  "  Golden  Mile  "  of  rich  reefs  like 
Kalgoorlie?  or  where  else  on  this  sphere  has  mortal  man  ever 
shovelled  up  such  a  nugget  of  gold  as  the  "  Welcome  Stranger  "  in> 
Victoria,  which  weighed  2,280  ounces  and  was  worth  £9,000  ?  The 
mineral  products  of  Australia  from  1852  to  1904  were  worth 
£611,000,000  and  £448,000,000  of  this  was  gold.  Last  year  the 
value  of  gold  produced  was  about  £16,000,000  and  the  mineral  pro- 
duction for  1904  was  £24,000,000.  During  the  past  twenty  years 
£40,000,000  worth  has  been  produced  from  the  Broken  Hill 
silver  mines  and  they  have  paid  £14,000,000  in  dividends  and 
bonuses.  The  Mount  Bischoff  tin  mine  in  Tasmania  has  produced 
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,€4,000,000  worth  of  tin  and  paid  £2,000,000  in  dividends,  being 
over  £166  for  each  £5  share — not  a  bad  investment.  During  the 
last  ten  years  what  is  known  as  the  "  Golden  Mile  "  in  Western 
Australia  has  produced  £32,000,000  worth  of  gold.  The  copper 
mines  in  South  Australia  since  their  discovery  have  produced  over 
£24,000,000  worth  of  copper.  The  Mount  Morgan  mine  in  Queens- 
land has  produced  £12,000,000  worth  of  gold  and  paid  £6,600,000 
in  dividends.  These  are  only  a  few  of  Australia's  valuable  mines  ; 
they  are  to  be  found  in  nearly  every  part  of  the  continent  and  new 
ones  are  frequently  being  discovered. 

COAL  AND  IRON. 

Of  that  equally  useful  but  not  considered  such  a  precious  mineral, 
<soal,  Australia  has  inexhaustible  supplies.  And  the  coal  deposits 
appear  to  extend  all  round  the  coast :  Queensland,  New  South 
Wales,  Victoria,  Western  Australia,  Tasmania  ;  and  I  see  by  recent 
reports  that  a  discovery  of  good  coal  has  been  made  in  the  Northern 
Territory  of  South  Australia,  which  will  be  of  immense  value  to 
assist  in  the  development  of  all  Northern  Australia.  The  value 
of  the  coal  produced  in  Australia  up  to  the  end  of  last  year  amounts 
to  nearly  £55,000,000.  Notwithstanding  the  great  mineral  wealth 
that  has  already  been  produced,  some  of  the  most  important 
developments  of  national  mineral  riches  are  waiting  for  the  future. 
Australia  is  rich  in  iron  ore  of  the  most  valuable  kind,  and  the 
time  must  soon  come  when  that  great  body  of  dormant  wealth  will 
be  utilised,  and  with  such  vast  supplies  of  coal  and  unlimited  iron 
ore,  there  is  no  reason  why  Australia  should  not  manufacture  the 
thousands  of  tons  of  iron  which  are  annually  required  for  her  use. 

MANUFACTURES. 

I  do  >not  purpose  dealing  with  what  are  generally  known  as 
manufactured  products,  although  many  of  them  are  dependent 
upon  and  closely  allied  to  the  primary  products  of  the  country. 
Over  £60,000,000  has  been  invested  in  manufactures,  and  the 
annual  value  of  their  output  is  nearly  £30,000,000. 

For  many  of  the  figures  I  have  used,  I  am  indebted  to  the 
works  of  T.  A.  Coghlan,  Esq.,  the  Agent-General  for  New  South 
Wales,  who  has  long  been  recognised  as  a  statistical  authority. 
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NEED  FOE  ADVEKTISING. 

Australians  have  been  so  diffident  about  mentioning  the  im- 
portance and  advantages  of  their  country  that  many  persons  well 
informed  on  other  subjects  appear  to  be  unacquainted  with  the 
facts.  I  noticed  that  at  a  recent  meeting  of  this  Institute,  Sir 
Edward  Hutton  took  the  lecturer  to  task  for  his  want  of  knowledge- 
on  this  point.  I  cannot  do  better  than  quote  Sir  Edward's- 
words  : 

I  should  like,  in  the  first  place,  to  take  exception  to  a  statement  on  the- 
first  page  of  the  paper,  in  which  Mr.  Osborn  refers  to  Western  Canada 
as  the  only  land  to  which  immigrants  really  can  be  profitably  drawn- 
It  has  been  my  fortune  to  have  served  the  Crown  in  all  parts  of  the 
Empire,  and  deep  as  is  my  regard  for  Canada  and  Canadians,  I  cannot 
allow  that  statement  to  pass  unchallenged.  I  cannot  for  instance  forget 
that  Western  Canada,  with  all  its  charms,  has  a  winter  extending  over 
seven  months.  Eecently  I  have  come  from  a  country  within  the  British 
Empire,  and  not  unknown  to  the  British  public — though  perhaps  not- 
altogether  in  the  height  of  its  popularity — I  refer  to  Australia,  where 
there  is  no  winter  and  where  metaphorically  the  grass  grows  all  the  year 
round. 

These  are  the  words  of  an  able  and  observant  General,  who  has 
spent  years  in  each  of  the  countries.  I  notice  that  Mr.  Larke,  who 
represents  Canada  in  Australia,  complained  that  the  Agents-General 
in  London  had  misrepresented  his  country.  I  feel  certain  he  must 
have  been  misinformed.  Since  my  arrival  in  London  I  have  been. 
in  close  relation  with  my  colleagues  acting  for  Australia,  and  I  feel 
confident  that  they  all  entertain  the  highest  opinion  of  Canada  and* 
Canadians.  Personally  I  spent  several  years  there,  and  acknow- 
ledge with  pleasure  the  enterprise  and  kindness  of  the  people,  and 
the  great  possibilities  of  the  country ;  but  my  appreciation  of 
Canada's  progress  and  my  admiration  for  her  people  does  not 
prevent  me  from  recognising  the  advantages  and  possibilities  of 
other  parts  of  this  great  Empire  as  well.  No  one  can  justly  com- 
plain of  fair  comparisons  being  made  bearing  upon  the  progress  and 
wealth  of  different  countries.  Such  comparisons  are  often  bene- 
ficial and  inspire  greater  effort. 

SOME  COMPARISONS. 

The  following  statistics  will  speak  for  themselves.  I  use  them 
with  no  intention  of  lessening  the  importance  of  other  countries,  but 
•with  the  sole  object  of  showing  the  great  importance  of  Australia. 
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In  1850  the  United  States  had  23,191,000  inhabitants  ;  it  had 
grown  to  76,303,000  in  1900. 

In  1851  Canada  had  1,842,000  ;  in  fifty  years  to  1901  it  had  grown 
to  5,371,000.  Australia  in  1850  had  480,000 ;  in  fifty  years  to  1900 
it  had  grown  to  3,774,000 — Australia's  growth  in  population  during 
the  fifty  years  was  800  per  cent.,  while  Canada's  was  290  per  cent., 
and  the  United  States  333  per  cent. 

Australia  exported  £57,000,000  worth  of  products  in  1904,  while 
Canada's  exports  for  1903  were  £46,000,000  worth. 

The  primary  production  in  Australia  is  worth  £22  15s.  %d.  per 
head  of  the  population,  in  Canada  it  is  £16  5s.  6d.,  in  the 
United  States  £U  Us.,  and  in  Great  Britain  only  £7  18s.  Qd. 
This  shows  Australia's  primary  production  according  to  population 
is  about  40  per  cent,  greater  than  Canada,  57  per  cent,  greater  than 
the  United  States  and  800  per  cent,  greater  than  the  United 
Kingdom. 

The  value  of  gold  produced  in  Australia  in  1904  was  £16,000,000, 
in  Canada  in  1903  £3,871,000,  in  the  United  States  about 
£16,000,000. 

Australia  produced  450,000,000  pounds  of  wool  last  year,  the 
United  States  292,000,000,  and  Canada  between  10,000.000  and 
11,000,000. 

Australia  has  between  70,000,000  and  80,000,000  sheep,  the 
United  States  51,000,000,  and  Canada  3,000,000. 

The  export  of  wheat  from  Australia  in  1904  was  83,346,066 
bushels,  from  Canada  in  1904  it  was  16,779,028. 

Last  year  Australia  sent  to  Great  Britain  51,813,000  pounds  of 
butter,  Canada  sent  33,301,000  pounds,  and  the  United  States  sent 
9,675,000  pounds. 

Australia  has  deposited  in  her  banks  £130,752,000  while  Canada 
has  £110,921,000  giving  Australia  £32  18s.  8d.  per  head  of  her 
population  and  Canada  £19  16s. 

I  shall  not  weary  you  with  further  comparisons.  These  I  felt 
were  necessary,  to  place  Australia's  position  clearly  before  you.  I 
have  no  wish  to  see  the  stream  of  immigration  diverted  from  Canada, 
but  I  am  desirous  of  seeing  a  new  stream  start  for  Australia.  Each 
country  possesses  great  opportunities  and  possibilities,  and  there  are 
millions  of  people  in  Great  Britain  and  on  the  continent  of  Europe 
who  could  better  their  condition  by  emigrating  to  Australia  or 
Canada.  Let  the  facts  relating  to  each  country  be  placed  before 
those  who  desire  to  emigrate,  and  then  they  can  make  their  choice. 
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THE  CLIMATE. 

Just  a  word  about  Australia's  climate.  Some  people  who  have 
never  been  there  think  that  it  is  unbearable.  Take  the  year 
through,  I  believe  there  are  more  fine  days  in  Australia  than  in 
almost  any  part  of  the  world.  It  is  a  land  of  no  real  winter.  For 
nearly  thirty  years  I  was  a  resident  of  what  is  considered  one  of  the 
warmest  cities,  and  I  never  felt  the  heat  as  oppressive  as  I  have  in 
America,  where  it  is  supposed  to  be  much  more  temperate.  It  is 
pretty  warm  occasionally,  but  it  is  not  the  kind  of  heat  that  kills. 
The  death-rate  in  Australia  is  one  of  the  lowest  in  the  world.  In 
1903  it  was  12-10  per  1000,  compared  with  17'37  in  the  United 
Kingdom,  and  13-19  in  Canada  in  1901. 

POSSIBILITIES  OF  GREATER  PRODUCTION. 

It  is  not  my  intention  to  dwell  upon  the  special  advantages 
Australia  possesses  for  those  who  desire  to  make  their  homes 
there.  My  object  has  been  to  place  before  you  a  brief  description 
of  what  she  has  produced,  is  producing,  and  is  capable  of  producing. 
What  she  has  produced  is  but  a  small  sample  of  her  future  capa- 
bilities. There  are  vast  tracts  of  virgin  soil,  where  white  men  have 
scarcely  trod.  This  is  lying  unprospected  and  undeveloped,  with 
the  choicest  riches  waiting  for  the  spade  of  the  husbandman  and 
the  miner's  pick. 

I  have  briefly  referred  to  the  value  of  produce  exported  ;  in  all 
these  lines  there  is  an  almost  unlimited  chance  for  increase. 
Millions  of  pounds'  worth  of  produce  which  is  now  sent  into  Great 
Britain  from  foreign  countries,  might  with  mutual  advantage  be 
produced  in  Australia  and  consumed  in  England.  If  the  4,000,000 
gallons  of  wine  which  comes  from  France,  the  vast  quantity  of 
meat  from  South  America,  the  84 1,000,000  pounds  of  butter  from 
the  Continent,  and  the  millions  of  bales  of  cotton  from  America 
were  only  produced  by  British  people  on  British  soil,  and  conveyed 
over  the  seas  in  British  ships  by  British  seamen  it  would  naturally 
be  the  means  of  giving  employment  to  a  great  number  of  people, 
and  tend  to  strengthen  the  unity  of  the  Empire  as  well. 

A  GOOD  COUNTRY  TO  SETTLE  IN. 

While  I  make  no  claim  to  be  considered  an  expert  on  production, 
my  comparisons  with  other  countries  have  not  been  made  without 
a  certain  amount  of  knowledge.  My  whole  life  has  been  intimately 
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connected  with  the  producers.  I  spent  more  than  a  quarter  of  a 
century  in  the  United  States  and  Canada,  and  an  equal  length  of 
time  in  Australia.  Being  personally  acquainted  with  many  of  the 
primary  producers  in  these  different  countries,  I  have  no  hesitation 
in  saying  that  all  things  considered  the  Australian  settler  has  the 
advantage  as  regards  climate,  comfort,  and  the  chance  of  acquiring 
a  competency.  To  show  that  I  am  not  alone  in  my  experience  and 
opinion  of  the  three  countries,  I  will  quote  the  concluding  sentence 
of  a  letter  recently  appearing  in  the  "  Manchester  City  News  "  from 
Mr.  F.  Moss.  He  says  : 

As  to  emigration,  I  have  been  more  than  once  in  the  United  States 
and  Canada,  but  were  I  again  a  young  man  in  England,  I  should  make 
for  Australia  in  preference  to  either,  for  the  reason  that  our  opportunities 
are  at  least  equal  to  theirs,  and  our  climate  infinitely  superior. 

These  opinions  you  will  find  endorsed  by  nearly  all  Australians  who 
are  familiar  with  the  countries  mentioned. 

AUSTBALIA'S  ASSETS 

In  concluding,  there  is  one  important  fact  I  desire  to  specially 
emphasise.  It  has  often  been  stated,  but  is  generally  ignored  by 
financial  authorities  in  Europe  and  America.  I  refer  to  Australia's 
assets  to  cover  her  liabilities — she  has  borrowed  £230,000,000 — you 
ask  "  What  has  she  to  show  for  it  ?  "  She  has  15,000  miles  of  rail- 
ways which  cost  £134,000,000  and  last  year  earned  £12,000,000, 
being  over  3J  per  cent,  interest  on  all  the  capital,  after  paying 
repairs,  renewals,  and  other  expenses.  She  has  harbours,  wharves, 
docks,  and  jetties  growing  rapidly  in  value.  She  has  profitable 
waterworks  in  all  her  principal  cities  and  many  parts  of  the  country. 
She  has  one  of  the  best  postal  services  and  probably  the  best  and 
cheapest  telegraphic  and  telephonic  system  in  the  world.  She  has 
thousands  of  miles  of  well-constructed  roads  for  her  producers  to 
reach  the  markets.  She  has  universities,  colleges,  and  technical 
schools  highly  creditable  to  any  country,  while  her  public-school 
system  extends  from  the  crowded  cities  on  the  coast  to  the  most 
remote  inland  settlements,  and  is  carried  on  in  over  7,000  well- 
constructed  government  buildings  by  a  staff  of  over  15,000  teachers, 
unsurpassed  for  their  zeal  and  ability.  She  has  1,285  public 
libraries  containing  over  2,000,000  volumes  of  valuable  and  in- 
structive literature  for  the  use  of  those  who  have  passed  on  from 
school  into  active  life.  What  I  have  enumerated  are  all  important 
assets,  but  greater  than  these  she  has  1,500,000,000  acres  of 
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unalienated  land,  capable  of  carrying  millions  of  people  and  with 
possibilities  of  producing  wealth  beyond  the  power  of  man  at  present 
to  calculate. 

But  over  and  above  all  that  I  have  mentioned,  the  holders  of  our 
bonds  have  one  other  security  which  outweighs  them  all — that  is, 
the  undoubted  character  of  the  debtors  themselves.  Four  million 
people  who,  independent  of  all  the  national  wealth  I  have  enume- 
rated (which  in  other  countries  is  mostly  in  private  hands),  are 
worth  over  a  thousand  millions  pounds,  a  larger  amount  per  head 
than  the  inhabitants  of  any  other  country  in  the  world,  except 
England. 

FOUR  MILLION  PEOPLE  who  move  on  with  progressive  strides, 
undaunted  by  droughts  and  undismayed  by  disaster — people  who 
are  flesh  of  your  flesh,  blood  of  your  blood,  bonded  together  as  part 
of  this  great  Empire  by  the  sacred  ties  of  kinship — who  are  noted 
for  their  patriotism,  honesty,  and  industry,  who  never  have  and  never 
will  entertain  the  thought  of  repudiating  an  honest  liability  or  of 
failing  to  meet  all  just  and  legitimate  obligations  ! 

The  Paper  was  illustrated  by  a  number  of  limelight  views. 


DISCUSSION. 

The  CHAIRMAN  (Sir  George  Sydenham  Clarke,  G.C.M.G.,  F.E.S.) : 
I  think  that  the  very  interesting  Paper  to  which  we  have  listened  is 
peculiarly  opportune.  "We  all  know  that  in  the  last  few  years 
there  has  been  a  tendency  in  some  quarters  to  regard  Australia  as 
the  Cinderella  of  our  daughter  States,  to  represent  her  as  inhospit- 
able and  unprogressive,  and  to  decry  alike  her  resources  and  her 
financial  position.  I  believe  this  attitude  to  be  unjust.  It  is  pain- 
ful to  all  who,  like  myself,  have  learned  to  love  Australia  and 
Australians.  It  can  be  traced  largely,  I  believe,  to  the  want  of  that 
knowledge  which  this  Institute  endeavours  to  spread  throughout 
the  Empire.  If  there  have  been  some  features  in  federal  legislation 
which  do  not  wholly  commend  themselves  to  public  opinion  in  the 
Mother  Country,  we  ought  to  remember  that  the  Commonwealth  is 
very  young,  and  that  young  communities  always  make  experiments. 
In  the  political  as  well  as  in  the  scientific  world  experiment  is 
necessary  to  progress.  Just  as  in  the  chemical  laboratory  some 
experiments  lead  to  the  creation  of  new  industries  for  the  benefit  of 
mankind,  while  others  end  in  disappointment,  or,  sometimes,  in 
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unexpected  explosions,  so  in  the  political  laboratory  we  must  expect 
both  failure  and  success.     I  have  the  strongest  belief  in  the  sterling: 
good  sense  of  the  Australian  people,  and  I  am  certain  that  they  will 
be  quick  to  discriminate  between  success  and  failure — to  follow  up 
the  one  and  to  remedy  the  other.     Meanwhile,  whatever  view  of 
these  questions  we  may  take,  there  can  be  no  excuse  for  any  ten- 
dency to  belittle  the  resources  and  prospects  of  Australia.     Mr. 
Jenkins  has  put  before  you  a  striking  picture  of  Australian  pro- 
duction, and  he  has  not  in  the  least  overstated  the  case.     When 
I  went  to  Australia  I  thought  I  had  some  knowledge  of  Australian, 
resources,  but  I  quickly  found  that  they  far  exceeded  my  expecta- 
tions ;  and  nothing  struck  me  so  forcibly  as  the  immense  possibilities- 
of  that  delightful  country.     Mr.  Jenkins  has  drawn  your  attention 
to  the  remarkably  high  average  per  head  of  value  from  primary 
industries  in   Australia  as   compared  with   that  of  Canada,  the 
United  States,  and  Great  Britain.    Averages  are  generally  mis- 
leading, and  always  need  qualifications  of  many  kinds  ;  but  it  may 
be  taken  as  certain  that,  where  the  averages  from  primary  pro- 
ductions stand  high,  the  country  is  a  good  one,  and  a  great  part  of 
Australia  is  a  good  country  in  every  sense  of  the  word.    Many  of 
you  have  probably  been  surprised  to  learn  that  Australia,  in  1904, 
exported  twice  as  much  wheat  as  Canada  ;  and  I  may  add  that  the 
gold  production  of  Australia  falls  very  little  short  of  that  of  South 
Africa,  and  is  still  only  part  developed.     In  wool  production,  Aus- 
tralia, of  course,  easily  leads  the  world.    I  ask  you  not  to  forget  these 
facts,  which  will  help  to  dispel  some  of  the  false  impressions  which 
have,  unfortunately,  gained  currency.    While  the  settled  portions  of 
Australia  are  not  yet  fully  developed,  tropical  Australia,  full  of 
great  possibilities,  is  practically  in  a  state  of  nature.     There  is  no- 
doubt  that,  as  Mr.  Jenkins  has  told  us,  this  great  territory  can 
produce    such    staples   as   cotton,  rubber,  and  rice  in  abundance, 
besides  many  other  products  of  great  value  to  mankind.    I  do  not 
believe  that   legislation  can   alter  the  laws  of  nature,  and  the- 
experience  of  the  world  is  that  white  field  labour  is  impossible  in 
the  tropics.    It  must  be  remembered  that  the  whole  of  the  United) 
States,  and  all,  except  a  little  strip  of  Argentina,  lie  outside  the 
tropics.     I  have  never  heard  any  valid  reason  why  what   Mr. 
Jenkins  calls  "suitable  labour"  should  not  be  employed  in  the 
tropical  part  of  Australia,  and  rigidly  limited  to  that  part.     And 
now  I  want  to  say  a  few  words  on  the  question  of  finance,  because 
I  have  noticed  a  total  want  of  understanding  of  Australian  con- 
ditions in   some   quarters.     I  take  the  case  of  my  old  State  of 
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Victoria,  whose  finances  I  carefully  studied.  The  Victorian  revenue 
of  last  year  was  roughly  1\  millions ;  the  total  State  debt  is  51| 
millions,  and  the  annual  debt  charge  is  about  £1,880,000.  Now,  if 
you  compare  these  figures  with  those  of  the  Mother  Country,  with 
a  revenue  of  about  142  millions,  a  total  debt  of  about  762  millions, 
and  an  annual  debt  charge  of  27  millions,  Victoria  appears  to  be  in 
a  bad  financial  position.  Her  debt  is  over  £48  per  head,  and  her 
annual  debt  charge  is  about  £1  10s.  per  head ;  whereas  in  this 
country,  the  corresponding  figures  are  only  £18  lls.  4(Z.  and  12s.  l^d. 
respectively ;  but  this  comparison  is  utterly  fallacious.  About  39 1 
millions  of  the  Victorian  Debt  is  absorbed  in  her  great  Railway 
system,  which  earned  in  the  last  two  financial  years  a  profit  of 
£368,000,  after  providing  interest  on  the  39^  millions.  About  8^ 
millions  more  of  the  Victorian  debt  earn  interest.  Thus  the  net 
liability  is  less  than  four  millions — which  is  a  mere  bagatelle  for 
1,200,000  people,  so  full  of  vigour  as  are  the  Victorians.  It  is 
really  a  question  as  to  the  way  in  which  public  accounts  are 
presented.  If  those  of  Victoria  were  kept  in  a  somewhat  different 
form,  some  of  the  criticisms  we  have  heard  could  not  be  sustained. 
While  I  cordially  endorse  Mr.  Jenkins's  statements,  I  note  one  grave 
omission  in  his  account  of  Australian  products.  Perhaps  he  was 
too  modest  to  include  this  missing  item,  or  perhaps  it  did  not 
impress  itself  so  strongly  upon  an  old  resident  as  it  did  upon  one 
who  was  suddenly  plunged  into  the  midst  of  Australian  life.  The 
omission  I  wish  to  supply  is  the  warm  hearts  of  the  Australian 
people,  which  constitute  an  asset  of  the  first  quality.  My  wife  and 
I  will  not  easily  forget  the  rich  crops,  the  splendid  fruits,  the 
luxuriant  flowers,  and  the  delightful  climate  of  Australia  ;  but 
what  will  always  remain  as  long  as  we  live  is  the  memory  of  the 
unvarying  and  thoughtful  kindness  which  met  us  everywhere.  In 
a  striking  speech,  the  other  day,  my  friend  Sir  John  Madden  said  : 
"  England  hardly  realises  as  yet  the  Australian  man  who  is  her 
debtor,  or  the  Australian  country  and  nation  which  are  her 
security."  That  is  very  true ;  and  I  believe  that  the  excellent 
Paper  we  have  heard  will  help  to  bring  about  this  much-needed 
appreciation.  Australia  needs  only  population,  sound  administra- 
tion, and  a  minimum  of  legislation  to  become  one  of  the  most 
prosperous,  as  she  is  by  nature  one  of  the  most  favoured,  countries 
in  the  world. 

Mr.  OCTAVIUS  C.  BEALE  (Chairman  of  the  Federal  Council  o 
Chambers  of  Manufactures,  Australia) :  We  are  all  of  us,  I  am 
sure,  most  grateful  to  Mr.  Jenkins  for  the  account  he  has  given  us  of 
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the  great  resources  of  Australia,  and  the  energy  displayed  by  the- 
Australian  people.  There  are,  I  understand,  some  persons  who  are1 
still  inclined  to  look  upon  Australia  as  the  black  sheep  of  the 
Empire.  In  fact,  I  was  told  when  leaving  for  London  that  I  must 
expect  to  be  shunted  on  every  possible  opportunity,  and  that  the 
wisest  thing  I  could  do  would  be  not  to  say  I  am  an  Australian. 
I  replied  that  I  should  certainly  not  attempt  to  disguise  the  fact. 
Now  I  happen  to  be  connected  with  one  of  the  great  industrial 
organisations  of  Australia,  and  I  should  like  you  to  understand 
that  there  is  not  that  antagonism  between  employers  and  employed 
of  which  we  have  heard  so  much.  My  friend,  the  president  of  the 
Chamber  of  Manufactures  in  Adelaide,  Mr.  John  M.  Eeid,  Mr. 
Forwood,  Mr.  Charles  Atkins  (Melbourne),  and  myself,  have 
frequently  visited  the  Trades  and  Labour  Councils.  We  ask  the- 
heads  of  those  organisations  to  our  functions,  we  are  invited  to- 
theirs  ;  and  I  can  give  you  an  absolute  assurance,  which  I  trust  you 
will  accept,  that  there  has  been  the  grossest  exaggeration  in  the 
London  newspapers  concerning  the  attitude  of  employes  to  wards; 
employers,  and  vice  versd.  It  is  indeed  common  humanity  to  see- 
how  far  we  can  agree,  and  always  to  aim  at  concord  rather  than- 
discord.  Of  course  that  does  not  suit  every  newspaper  writer ;  and 
I  am  reminded  of  the  saying  of  the  late  Prince  Bismarck,  that  after- 
all  there  is  but  one  man  behind  the  pen,  and  that  is  the  man  who- 
drives  it.  Before  leaving  Australia  I  was  interested  to  read  a 
speech  in  which  a  gentleman,  prominently  connected  with  the  gold- 
mining  industry,  claimed  that  they  have  in  West  Australia-  the 
most  advanced  machinery  and, processes";  but,  instead  of  extolling 
them,  many  Australians  have  a  habit  of  depreciating  the  good  name 
of  their  country.  We  ought  to  be  abundantly  thankful  that  dis- 
tinguished gentlemen  present  to-night  have  had  the  courage  to 
stand  up  for  Australia  so  vigorously  as  they  have  done.  On  my 
left  is  a  gentleman  who  bears  the  venerated  name  of  Sir  Thomas 
Fowell  Buxton,  and,  sitting  beside  him  this  evening,  there  came  into- 
my  mind  the  words  of  his  great  ancestor,  his  grandfather,  who 
said :  "  The  longer  I  live  the  more  I  am  certain  that  the  great 
difference  between  men,  between  the  feeble  and  the  powerful,  the- 
great  and  the  insignificant,  is  energy,  invincible  determination,  a 
purpose  once  fixed,  and  then  death  or  victory.  This  quality  will1 
do  anything  for  a  man  that  can  be  done  in  this  world,  and  no 
talents,  no  circumstances,  no  opportunities  will  make  a  two-legged 
creature  a  man  without  it."  It  must  have  struck  you,  looking  at 
the  work  of  Australians,  as  disclosed  to-night,  that  great  determina^ 
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tion,  energy  and  courage  have  been  displayed  in  order  to  do  the 
•work  which  they  might  have  asked  inferior  races  to  do  for  them. 
For  myself,  I  am  thankful  that  they  do  it  themselves,  and  whatever 
introduction  there  may  be  of  other  races,  I  hope  there  will  be  the 
utmost  possible  caution  observed  that  they  don't  deteriorate  our 
own  race  by  putting  us  alongside  servile  labour,  and  making  us 
ashamed  to  do  that  which  we  are  now  proud  to  do.  With  regard 
to  the  death  rate,  I  am  able  to  supply  some  later  figures  than  those 
given  by  Mr.  Jenkins.  The  death  rate  he  quoted  was  12'1  pei* 
1,000 ;  we  made  a  considerable  drop  the  following  year,  1904,  viz. 
down  to  11  per  1,000.  That  is  a  very  admirable  record.  It 
is  indeed  gratifying  to  look  down  the  statistics  and  see  that  the 
death  rate  has  diminished  from  16,  in  1884,  to  11  last  year, 
and  that  circumstance  is  due,  I  believe,  not  to  any  material 
improvement  in  what  is  called  the  age-constitution  of  the  popula- 
tion. Now  there  was  another  matter  which  struck  me  as  illustrat- 
ing what  has  been  described  as  our  shrinking  modesty,  and  that  is 
regarding  a  very  important  industry  in  South  Australia,  in  which 
I  take  great  pride — I  mean  salt  production.  We  happen  to 
produce  salt  with  99  per  cent,  of  purity.  The  salt  we  formerly 
imported  was  2  per  cent,  below  that  standard.  The  salt  exported 
by  the  European  Trust  was  sold  at  .£8  per  ton  in  Australia  until, 
in  1894,  South  Australia  began  to  produce,  and  delivered  in  that 
year  about  7,000  tons.  Then  the  price  of  the  imported  article  was 
dropped  to  £5  ;  South  Australia  went  on  producing,  and  the  price 
came  down  to  35s.  per  ton.  Then  the  Commonwealth  put  on  a 
duty  of  12s.  Qd.  and  the  price  has  remained  at  47s.  6d.  ever  since. 
The  output  has  gradually  increased  to  41,000  tons  annually,  and 
so  there  has  been  established  a  useful  basic  industry  which  I 
regard  as  typical.  What  we  desire  next  is  a  production  of  iron 
and  steel.  If  anyone  wishes  to  help  us  in  this  matter  I  can  give 
him  the  assurance  that,  in  dealing  with  his  Anglo-Saxon  country- 
men, he  will  not  experience  those  difficulties  which  are  sometimes 
so  much  enlarged  upon.  We  can  point  to  immense  concerns  which 
have  never  had  any  trouble,  and  we  would  encourage  him  to  go  to 
those  much  dreaded  Trades  Unions  and  see  if  he  cannot  make 
arrangements  which  would  be  carried  out  as  faithfully  there  as 
anywhere  in  the  world. 

The  Rt.  Hon.  LORD  BRASSEY,  K.C.B. :  I  followed  with  the  fullest 
agreement  what  fell  from  Sir  George  Clarke  with  reference  to  the 
kindness  that  all  of  us,  who  for  the  time  being  have  represented 
the  old  country  in  Australia,  have  received  from  the  people  to 
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whom  we  were  accredited.  It  is  true  to  say,  I  believe,  that  every 
Governor  who  serves  in  Australia  has  left  his  heart  behind.  One 
thing  I  am  certain  we  all  feel,  and  that  is  the  strongest  desire  that  the 
country  shall  prosper  in  every  respect.  The  lecturer  has  given  us  a 
glowing  picture  of  the  products  of  Australia.  It  is,  I  feel  per- 
suaded, a  true  picture.  The  views  that  were  thrown  on  the  screen 
were  most  interesting  to  all  of  us  who  have  travelled  in  Australia 
and  called  to  mind  many  a  familiar  scene  and  many  a  happy  day. 
It  was  most  interesting  to  me  to  hear  his  account  of  the  great  re- 
sources of  tropical  Australia,  and  particularly  was  I  interested  in 
the  journey  of  that  huge  mob  of  cattle  through  the  centre  of  the 
great  Continent — regions  which  most  of  us  supposed  were  very 
thirsty  indeed — and  to  hear  that  the  cattle  arrived  in  good  condition, 
and  fetched  a  profitable  price.  I  ask  myself  what  we  should 
endeavour  to  do  in  order  to  increase  the  prosperity  of  Australia. 
One  thinks  immediately  of  irrigation.  When  I  left  Victoria  we 
were  discussing  very  much  in  responsible  Government  circles  what 
could  be  done  by  irrigation  with  the  waters  of  the  Murray,  and 
I  have  heard  of  some  scheme,  perhaps  rather  vague  and  in- 
complete in  its  character,  but  promising,  some  think,  a  great  deal,  for 
drawing  the  water  of  the  sea  up  that  deep  gulf  of  South  Australia, 
and  creating  a  kind  of  lake  district — a  scheme  which  would  have 
produced  a  cooling  effect,  and  increased  the  rainfall  in  much  the 
same  way,  but  of  course  on  a  much  larger  scale,  aa  has  been  done 
through  the  filling  up  of  the  Bitter  Lakes  in  Egypt.  On  the 
subject  of  emigration,  I  fully  agree  with  what  fell  from  the  lecturer 
and  Sir  George  Clarke.  I  confidently  recommend  Australia  to 
those  who  have  it  in  their  minds  to  seek  their  fortunes  elsewhere. 
Don't  let  us  say  a  word  in  disparagement  of  Canada,  or  any  other 
daughter  State  of  the  Empire  ;  but  we  may  speak  confidently  of  the 
resources  of  Australia,  and  I  am  quite  sure  many  a  happy  home 
might  be  formed  there  if  people  would  only  make  up  their  minds  to 
go  so  far  across  the  sea.  The  chairman  spoke  with  some  doubt  as  to 
the  possibility  of  carrying  out  all  that  is  required  in  field  labour  in 
the  tropical  parts  of  Australia  -without  employing  to  some  extent 
people  of  tropical  race.  I  was  very  much  gratified  to  hear  from  the 
lecturer  of  the  success  which  has  attended  the  employment  of  white 
labour  in  the  sugar  plantations  of  Queensland  ;  but  I  feel  persuaded 
that  the  aid  of  the  tropical  races  might  be  very  valuable  in  those 
tropical  parts ;  and  I  don't  see  why  that  kind  of  labour  should  not 
be  engaged  under  conditions  which  are  perfectly  free  and  voluntary, 
and  which  involve  no  degradation  of  any  kind  to  those  concerned. 
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If  it  should  be  the  view  of  those  who  rule  in  Australia  to- 
avail  themselves  more  largely  than  hitherto  of  the  assistance  of  the- 
tropical  races,  I  apprehend  that  the  development  of  Australia's  great 
resources  would  be  greatly  promoted,  and  that  many  of  our  own 
race  would  find  employment  in  directing  the  labours  of  other 
races  in  doing  work  which,  without  such  direction,  they  are  not 
capable  of  doing.  In  conclusion,  I  would  only  add  that  not  the' 
least  remarkable  of  the  productions  of  Australia  are  its  statesmen. 
They  certainly  do  great  credit  to  the  country,  and  one  of  them  i& 
-the  lecturer  of  this  evening. 

The  Hon.  Sir  JOHN  A.  COCKBURN,  K.C.M.G.,  M.D. :  I  am  very 
glad  to  have  the  opportunity  of  expressing  the  pleasure  with  which- 
I  listened  to  the  address  of  my  old  colleague  ;  and  I  am  sure  his 
many  friends  over  here  are  pleased  to  see  that,  partitioning  his  life 
as  he  has  done  in  units  of  no  less  than  a  quarter  of  a  century,  he  is 
a  most  magnificent  advertisement  for  the  climate  of  Australia,  and 
has  evidently  discovered  the  secret  of  perpetual  youth.  I  remember 
an  Australian  enthusiast  who  lectured  at  this  Institute  saying  that 
it  was  a  very  good  thing  for  the  Mother  Country  that  Australia  was= 
so  far  off,  because,  if  Australia  were  within  24  hours'  sail,  there 
would  be  such  an  exodus  as  would  leave  few  people  in  Great 
Britain.  It  is  certain  that  Australia  presents  every  attraction  that 
a  scion  of  our  great  race  can  offer  except  proximity,  and  I  think 
the  misunderstanding  which  British  people  sometimes  entertain 
with  regard  to  Australia  is  entirely  due  to  distance.  As  one  who- 
for  many  years  took  an  active  part  in  affairs  in  Australia,  and  who 
has  watched  with  extreme  interest  and  solicitude  the  actions  of  the- 
Commonwealth,  I  maintain  it  is  difficult,  without  a  powerful 
microscope,  to  discover  any  serious  blunders  in  legislation  or  adminis- 
tration that  the  Commonwealth  Parliament  has  committed- 
Australia,  under  new  and  unknown  conditions,  cannot  be  developed) 
in  accordance  with  the  traditions  of  an  old-established  country.  Mr. 
Beale  has  alluded  to  one  remarkable  example  of  the  development  of 
a  great  primary  industry — that  of  salt.  I  think  I  was  a  member  of 
the  Government  that  offered  the  inducements  to  that  industry 
which  led  to  its  establishment.  This  was  not  done  by  adhering  to' 
old  maxims.  It  required  British  initiative  dealing  with  problems 
encountered  on  the  spot ;  and  to  proceed  in  such  circumstances  on- 
preconceived  lines  was  impossible.  Australia  is  essentially  British, 
and  inherits  from  our  forefathers  that  ingenuity  so  essential  in  deal- 
ing with  the  difficulties  which  beset  the  path  of  the  pioneer. 
Australian  legislation  is  very  often  a  pattern  on  a  small  scale  of  that 
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•which  has  to  be  followed  at  no  great  interval  by  the  Mother  Country. 
Take,  for  example,  the  Australian  Aliens  Act,  the  administration  of 
which  has  been  so  much  criticised.  It  was  very  easy,  when  there 
was  no  Aliens  Act  in  this  country,  to  find  fault  with  that  admini- 
stration ;  but,  within  the  last  few  months,  since  Great  Britain  has 
been  called  upon  to  administer  such  an  Act,  she  has  had  to  en- 
counter very  much  the  same  difficulties  ;  for  instance,  there  was  the 
case  of  the  shipwrecked  crew  who  recently  were  not  allowed  to  be 
landed  in  England  until  all  the  formalities  had  been  observed. 
Only  lack  of  experience  could  commit  the  error  of  such  unwarrant- 
able condemnation  of  Australian  action.  Reference  has  been  made 
to  the  butter  and  frozen  meat  trades.  If  Mr.  Jenkins  had  been 
speaking  of  South  Australia  in  particular,  he  might  have  added  that 
he  himself  had  done  much  in  this  direction.  Now  the  development 
of  those  industries  was  not  effected  without  throwing  all  laissez  faire 
precedents  to  the  winds.  It  was  done  in  the  recognised  Australian 
method  by  means  of  bonus  and  by  Government  assistance.  So  far 
as  this  country  is  concerned,  that,  of  course,  is  not  the  method  ;  but 
such  departures  are  necessary  in  these  new  lands.  Allusion  has 
also  been  made  to  the  great  interest  which  this  Empire  has  in 
the  growth  of  cotton.  Knowing  as  we  do  that  one  of  our  staple  in- 
dustries in  this  country  depends  for  its  raw  material  on  an  outside, 
and,  therefore,  precarious  supply,  I  could  not  help  asking  myself  why 
we  should  not  strike  out  a  new  line  to  meet  the  case.  Why  should 
not  Australia,  and  other  Colonies  capable  of  growing  cotton,  be  taken 
into  counsel  by  the  Mother  Country,  and  a  joint  bonus  be  given  far 
cotton  grown  in  the  Empire  and  exported  to  Great  Britain  ?  It  is,  I 
think,  an  idea  which  is  worth  consideration.  It  is  no  use  attempting 
for  ever  to  open  the  problems  of  the  future  with  the  keys  of  the  past. 
There  is  one  other  matter  to  which  I  would  allude,  and  that  is 
the  wine  industry.  I  am  not  going  to  trench  on  party  politics, 
but  I  maintain  that  the  introduction  of  Colonial  wine  into  this 
country  might  be  promoted  without  raising  the  bogie  of  Protec- 
tion, because  there  is  no  wine  grown  here  at  all.  If  some  day  the 
Mother  Country  were  to  do  the  graceful  thing,  and  evince  some 
natural  affection  by  admitting  Colonial  wines  at  a  lower  rate  than 
foreign  wines,  I  maintain  that  that  would  be  no  infringement  of 
the  Free  Trade  theory.  It  would  not  afford  protection  to  any 
industry.  If  we  had  only  succeeded  half  a  dozen  years  ago — when 
the  Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer  imposed  higher  duties  on  wines  — 
in  the  movement  led  by  Lord  Strathcona  in  favour  of  leaving  the 
duties  on  colonial  wines  as  they  were,  I  think  the  whole  Fiscal 
VOL.  xxxvii. — 4.  x 
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question  might  have  been  solved  without  any  political  bloodshed  at 
all.  I  cannot  help  thinking  that  it  will  not  be  long  before  some 
Government  in  this  country — perhaps  the  present  Government — 
will  say,  "  We  have  an  overflowing  Treasury  and  we  can  afford  to 
allow  our  fellow-citizens  who  grow  wine  within  the  Empire  to  send 
their  products  here  without  paying  such  a  heavy  toll  as  they  now  do." 
Australia  is,  as  I  have  said,  essentially  British — the  most  British 
country  in  the  world — more  British  even  than  London  itself ;  and 
she  is  the  only  Britain  beyond  the  seas  whose  progress  is  not  com- 
plicated by  any  racial  problem.  That  is  a  position  she  is  going  to 
maintain  at  all  hazards.  In  this  matter  she  has,  I  think,  come  to 
a  wise  decision.  It  is  to  be  remembered  that  Australia,  far  from 
being  at  the  Antipodes  of  the  world's  activity,  is  now  situated  at 
the  point  of  greatest  danger,  and  occupies  a  perilous  place  in  that 
sea  which,  of  late  years,  threatens  to  belie  its  name,  the  Pacific. 
Here  is  the  theatre  in  which  the  world's  conflicts  of  the  future  will 
take  place.  In  determining  to  remain  a  pure  British  power,  and 
to  be  a  battery  for  the  reinforcement  of  western  civilisation  in  the- 
Southern  Seas,  she  has  adopted  not  only  a  wise  but  a  patriotic- 
policy,  and  one  in  which  she  deserves  every  encouragement.  It  is 
a  policy  adopted  not  without  some  degree  of  self-sacrifice,  and  one 
which  I  hope  will  be  maintained  for  the  advantage  of  the  Empire, 
no  matter  what  self-sacrifice  in  the  future  the  determination, 
involves. 

Sir  T.  FOWELL  BUXTON,  Bart.,  G.C.M.G. :  I  cordially  associate 
myself  with  all  that  has  been  said  in  the  way  of  congratulating  Mr. 
Jenkins  on  his  most  interesting  Paper,  and  his  cheering  account  of 
the  products  of  Australia.  I  think  something  might  be  said  about 
the  climate,  and  perhaps  I  may  illustrate  this  by  saying  that,  very 
soon  after  I,  with  my  family,  arrived  in  Australia,  we  were  up  the  • 
Murray,  and  our  experience  was  such  that  we  telegraphed  to  our 
friends  at  home  "  120  in  the  shade,  all  well."  The  thermometer  does 
"go  up  like  anything"  and  bounds  down  again,  but  somehow  it  is 
essentially  a  healthy  climate,  and  I  think  that  those  who,  like  Lord 
Brassey  and  myself,  take  our  exercise  in  riding  without  much 
regard  for  the  thermometer,  did  very  well  and  kept  ourselves  in 
fairly  good  health.  To  those  who  are  going  out  to  Australia  for 
the  first  time,  I  should  like  to  say  how  much  enjoyment  they  will 
get  from  the  profusion,  the  fertility,  and  the  splendour  of  the  flowers 
they  have  been  in  the  habit  of  seeing  in  English  parks  and  gardens. 
Allusion  has  been  made  to  the  wine  industry,  and  Sir  John  Cock- 
burn  has  suggested  that  the  duty  on  Australian  wine  should  be 
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removed.  Possibly  Canada  might  have  something  to  say  about 
that,  though  that  is  a  matter  which  might  be  got  over,  perhaps,  by 
subsequent  arrangement ;  but  what  would  the  brewers  say,  and  what 
would  the  teetotalers  say  ?  There  might,  in  fact,  be  a  deal  of 
trouble  arising  from  that  project,  of  which  the  last  speaker  spoke 
with  so  much  hopefulness.  I  quite  agree  with  Lord  Brassey  in  his 
remarks  concerning  Australian  statesmen.  In  a  way  I  can  say 
this  with  better  authority,  because  the  last  speaker  and  the  reader 
of  the  Paper  were  Ministers  in  South  Australia,  and  historical 
accuracy  as  well  as  personal  vanity  compel  me  to  say  that  they 
were  my  Ministers.  In  regard  to  the  supposition  that  Australia 
and  Australian  interests  are  viewed  with  animosity  in  this  country, 
I  should  like  to  say  that  I  am  convinced  that  is  a  pure  hallucination. 
I  do  not  believe  that  anything  approaching  acrimony  or  hostility 
in  any  form  towards  Australia  exists  in  this  country,  and  the 
same  may  be  said  of  all  our  Colonies ;  in  fact,  all  our  fellow 
subjects  are,  I  think,  always  received  with  the  utmost  goodwill. 
Keplying  to  a  vote  of  thanks,  proposed  by  the  Chairman : 
Mr.  JENKINS  said :  I  am  most  grateful  to  the  various  speakers 
for  the  kind  remarks  they  have  made.  I  am  exceedingly  pleased  to 
see  here  Sir  T.  Fowell  Buxton,  under  whom  I  had  the  privilege  to 
serve,  and  am  very  pleased  also  to  see  Lord  Brassey,  who  is  ever 
faithful  in  his  loyalty  to  Australian  interests.  I  will  now  ask  you 
to  give  a  hearty  vote  of  thanks  to  the  Chairman  for  presiding,  and 
I  must  thank  him  particularly  for  the  complimentary  remarks  with 
reference  to  myself. 


"OUR   EMIGBATION  PLANS." 

AN  AFTERNOON  MEETING  was  held  at  the  Whitehall  Rooms,  Hotel 
Metropole,  on  Tuesday,  February  20,  1906,  when  a  Paper  was  read 
by  General  Booth,  of  the  Salvation  Army,  on  "  Our  Emigration 
Plans."  Sir  Frederick  Young,  K.C.M.G.,  presided. 

The  CHAIRMAN  :  General  Booth's  name  is  world  wide.  He 
requires  no  introduction  from  me.  But  I  ask  you  to  permit  me  to 
occupy  your  time  for  a  very  few  minutes  while  I  state  the  reasons 
why  it  gives  me  so  much  pleasure  to  preside  on  the  present 
occasion.  The  subject  we  are  met  to  consider  is  a  national  one. 
In  early  life  I  was  much  impressed  by  the  celebrated  dictum  of 
John  Stuart  Mill  that  for  an  old  and  wealthy  country  like  England 
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the  investment  of  a  certain  amount  of  her  national  capital  in 
emigration  was  the  best  investment  that  such  a  country  could 
indulge  in  ;  and  for  many  long  years  I  have  been  an  ardent 
advocate  of  emigration.  My  attention  was  first  specially  drawn  to 
this  subject  in  consequence  of  my  personal  association  with  the 
founder  of  New  Zealand,  Mr.  Edward  Gibbon  Wakefield,  and 
under  his  auspices,  between  the  years  1839  and  1851,  I  sent  many 
hundreds  of  emigrants  to  that  great  Colony.  Every  one  of  you 
who  is  acquainted  with  the  history  of  New  Zealand  knows  what  a 
successful  emigration  that  was  ;  but  it  was  emphatically  a  selected 
emigration — it  included  no  waifs  or  strays.  Sons  and  grandsons 
of  those  I  assisted  to  send  out  to  that  Colony  have  shown  in  many 
ways  of  what  kidney  they  were ;  and  within  the  last  few  months 
we  have  had  a  New  Zealand  team  beating  us  "  hip  and  thigh  "  in 
the  great  national  sport  of  football.  That,  I  think,  is  a  proof  of 
what  a  good  and  properly  selected  emigration  is  able  to  effect. 
Several  years  afterwards,  in  the  year  1869,  I  published  a  pamphlet 
under  the  title  of  "  Transplantation  the  Best  Method  of  Emi- 
gration." It  was  at  the  time  I  was  acting  as  Chairman  of  a 
society  formed  for  the  purpose  of  the  promotion  of  State  Emi- 
gration. We  endeavoured  to  promote  our  views  by  every  means 
— in  conference,  by  holding  public  meetings,  and  otherwise.  But 
after  a  time  it  failed  to  arouse  an  apathetic  public,  or  to  command 
the  support  of  a  supine  Government,  and  it  consequently  ceased 
to  exist.  For  a  long  time  those  who,  like  myself,  advocated 
emigration  were  simply  "howling  in  the  wilderness,"  during  which 
thousands  of  our  countrymen  have  emigrated  to  the  United  States 
instead  of  going  to  our  own  Colonies  ;  but  I  am  delighted  to  find 
in  my  old  age  that  the  subject  is  again  reviving,  I  hope  with  far 
more  success  than  in  the  days  I  have  referred  to.  This  can  hardly 
fail  to  be  the  case  with  the  powerful  help  of  the  Head  of  the 
Salvation  Army,  with  the  assistance  of  the  equally  influential  people 
connected  with  the  Church  Army,  with  the  priceless  sympathy  of 
His  Majesty  the  King,  and  with  those  other  agencies  of  an 
excellent,  though  smaller,  character,  composed  of  philanthropic 
ladies  and  gentlemen  who  have  been  actuated  by  a  desire  to  send 
as  many  of  the  surplus  population  of  our  islands  as  their  limited 
funds  would  allow,  to  the  various  Colonies  of  the  Empire ;  and 
who  have  done  so  much  good  in  that  respect  in  the  past.  I  do 
hope  that  the  efforts  which  are  now  being  made  will  be  supported 
both  by  a  sympathetic  public  and  a  sympathetic  Government.  I 
will  now  conclude  what  I  have  to  say  by  reading  to  you  two  letters 
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that  have  come  into  my  hands  within  the  last  week  or  two  of  a 
special  interest  in  connection  with  the  meeting.  One  is  from  a 
relation  of  my  own,  a  Captain  in  the  Royal  Navy,  now  living  at 
South  sea.  The  letter  is  as  follows  : 

Dinan  Cottage,  Southsea,  January  13,  1906. 

DEAR  SIR  FREDERICK, — Many  thanks  for  sending  me  your  interesting 
letter  to  the  Editor  of  "  Canada."  I  am,  as  you  know,  entirely  in  agree- 
ment with  your  views  on  Emigration,  and  can  quote  a  case  which  quite 
lately  came  under  my  observation. 

A  young  woman,  in  whom  we  are  interested,  married  a  carpenter  who 
at  the  time  of  their  marriage  was  earning  £2  a  week.  A  year  afterwards, 
when  a  baby  had  to  be  provided  for  as  well  as  his  wife,  he  lost  his  employ- 
ment, and  they  came  down  very  much  in  the  world,  and  had  to  live  on 
the  proceeds  of  the  sale  of  their  furniture. 

Another  carpenter  friend,  who  was  also  out  of  work,  induced  him  to 
emigrate  to  Canada.  He  landed  at  Ottawa,  and  at  once  found  work  at 
£4  a  week.  A  month  later  he  was  able  to  send  home  enough  money  to 
pay  his  wife's  and  baby's  passage  out,  and  we  now  hear  they  are  doing 
well  and  are  very  happy.  Yours  very  sincerely, 

CLAUD  HARDING. 

"  They  are  doing  well  and  are  very  happy."  That  is  the  crux  of 
the  letter. 

And  here  is  a  letter  I  only  received  last  week  from  the  Governor- 
General  of  Canada  : 

Government  House,  Ottawa,  January  29,  1906. 

DEAR  SIR  FREDERICK, — I  have  to  thank  you  for  your  letter  of  the  I3th, 
and  for  the  copies  of  your  letter  on  Emigration  and  Colonization,  which 
you  have  addressed  to  the  Editor  of  "  Canada."  I  hope  something  may 
come  out  of  the  negotiations  which  have  taken  place  between  the  Salvation 
Army  and  the  Provincial  Government  of  Ontario.  The  Ontario  Govern- 
ment are,  I  understand,  willing  to  place  at  the  disposal  of  the  army  a  large 
block  of  well-selected  land.  The  Salvation  Army  will  require  an  advance 
of  money  to  enable  them  to  take  advantage  of  the  offer.  In  the  event  of 
neither  the  British  Government  nor  the  Ontario  Government  being  pre- 
pared to  find  the  money,  I  hope  some  private  individual  may  follow  the 
example  of  Mr.  Herring  and  place  such  sum  as  may  be  required  at  the 
disposal  of  the  army.  Such  a  sum  would  not  be  a  donation  ;  it  would  be 
an  advance,  for  it  would  be  specially  secured  on  the  land  settled,  and  there 
could  be  no  reasonable  doubt  as  to  the  value  of  the  land  settled  being 
excellent  security  for  the  amount  of  the  advance.  The  army  would  receive 
the  land  free,  at  a  time  when  the  value  of  land  per  acre  is  already  some- 
thing substantial,  and  increasing  in  amount  every  year. 

I  remain,  yours  sincerely, 
GREY. 
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With  these  few  observations  I  now  beg  to  invite  General  Booth 
to  give  his  address.  I  understand  that  the  General  would  rather 
not  have  set  speeches  afterwards,  but  would  be  glad  to  answer  any 
questions. 

"OUK  EMIGRATION  PLANS." 

General  BOOTH  said :  I  have  been  invited  to  give  my  views  to  the 
Members  and  Friends  of  the  Colonial  Institute,  and  describe  some 
of  my  experiences  on  the  subject  of  Emigration.  It  will  perhaps 
be  best  for  me  to  announce  at  once  that  the  particular  emigration 
to  which  my  attention  has  been  specially  turned,  and  after  which 
my  heart  has  been  specially  drawn,  and  on  which  I  shall  endeavour 
to  speak  this  afternoon,  is  that  of  those  members  of  the  working 
class,  who,  either  to  deliver  themselves  out  of  the  pit  of  poverty, 
or  to  prevent  themselves  falling  into  it,  are  anxious  and  willing  to 
leave  their  native  land  for  some  other  part  of  the  world  that  seems 
more  likely  to  furnish  them  with  the  livelihood  they  need. 

The  special  wave  of  trade  depression  which  swept  over  this 
country  some  twenty  months  ago,  brought,  as  will  doubtless  be  well 
known  to  most  of  my  hearers,  the  "  Unemployed  Question  "  very 
much  to  the  front.  This  has  been  followed  by  a  similar  season  of 
distress  during  the  present  winter,  although  perhaps  not  of  quite  so 
severe  a  character.  Indeed  these  spasms  of  poverty  have  been  the 
experience  of  our  principal  cities,  with  greater  or  less  acuteness, 
ever  since  I  can  remember.  A  great  man  has  just  been  saying  that 
there  are  some  millions  of  people  in  this  rich  country  who  are 
constantly  on  the  verge  of  starvation,  and  there  can  be  no  question 
about  the  truthfulness  of  that  statement.  I  said  it  in  my  "  Darkest 
England  "  Book,  sixteen  years  ago — I  have  been  saying  it  ever  since. 

While  the  seriousness  of  these  visitations  may  have  been  in  a 
measure  exaggerated,  there  can  be  no  question  as  to  the  reality  and 
extent  of  the  evil,  for  beyond  question,  there  is  far  more  misery  of 
this  description  than  comes  to  the  surface.  Some  of  the  greatest 
of  these  sufferers  endure  their  agony  out  of  sight.  They  pine  and 
struggle  and  die  in  solitude.  This  terrible  poverty  is  a  great  dis- 
credit to  our  boasted  civilisation,  a  reflection  on  our  religion,  and, 
in  the  long  run,  imposes  a  serious  financial  burden  on  the  shoulders 
of  the  community.  For  this  distress  many  remedies  have  been  and 
are  still  being  propounded,  such  as  : — 

An  increase  in  the  extent  and  organisation  of  our  Public  and 

Private  Charities ; 
Special  Legislation  for  shortening  the  hours  of  labour ; 
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The  reorganisation  of  our  Social  System,  which  would  involve 

the  equal  distribution  of  Land  and  Property,  and  make  the 

State  the  employer  of  labour ; 
The  temporary  provision  of  work  by  the  Government,  such  as 

the  reclamation  of  waste  lands,  and  the  making  of  new 

roads,  and  the  like. 

Almost  the  last  scheme  that  was  propounded  to  me,  and  for 
•which  my  co-operation  was  requested,  was  the  construction  of  a 
railroad  from  England  to  Australia.  I  followed  the  amateur 
proposal  forwarded  me  as  far  as  the  channel  tunnel,  and  then  gave 
it  up  in  despair,  as  being  outside  the  range  of  practical  politics. 

But  all  these  devices  added  together,  do  not  go  much  beyond  the 
passing  alleviation  of  the  evil.  The  need  of  the  men  or  women 
circumstanced  as  we  have  described,  is  a  regular  income,  where- 
with they  can  purchase  the  comforts  and  necessaries  of  life  for 
themselves,  and  those  depending  upon  them.  And  the  only  satis- 
factory, common-sense  remedy  by  which  that  income  can  be  pro- 
vided, appears  to  me  to  consist  in  the  provision  of  permanent 
remunerative  work.  The  continual  cry  of  those  who  appeal  to  our 
emigration  bureau  is — "  We  don't  want  charity — we  want  work." 
That  is  evidently  God's  plan  for  them,  and  where  possible  of  realisa- 
tion, it  cannot  be  improved  upon.  This  conclusion,  then,  leads  on 
to  the  important  question — "  Where  is  that  work  to  be  found  ?  "  I 
need  not  say  how  desirable  it  is  that,  where  possible,  the  work 
needed  by  the  workless  man  should  be  found  for  him  in  his  own 
native  land.  For  that  course  there  are  many  reasons  ;  but  so  far 
as  this  country  is  concerned  the  wanted  work  is,  I  fear,  not  to  be 
found  here.  For  instance,  the  town  industries  are  crowded  out. 
This  specially  applies  to  skilled  labour.  No  doubt  there  are  some 
trade-union  men  walking  about  with  their  hands  in  their  pockets, 
although  I  do  not  suppose  many  of  them  are  to  be  seen  marching 
in  the  ranks  of  the  unemployed.  But  it  is  the  unskilled  labourer 
for  whom  there  is  nothing  to  do,  and  who,  consequently,  is  not 
wanted.  I  suppose  that  every  trade  union  in  existence  would 
protest  against  the  proposal  to  add  any  of  these  comrades  to  their 
zanks.  And  as  it  does  not  seem  possible  to  invent  any  new 
industries  in  the  city,  there  is  nothing  for  them  to  do  there.  But 
if  the  permanent  work  wanted  for  these  poor  fellows  is  not  to  be 
iound  in  the  industries  of  the  town,  how  far  may  we  look  for  it  with 
confidence  in  the  country  ? 

This  is  a  difficult  question.  One  thing  is  apparent.  The  present 
methods  of  cultivation  in  Great  Britain  are  an  acknowledged  failure, 
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and  unless  some  very  remarkable  change  takes  place,  and  that 
on  a  very  extensive  scale,  there  is  not  likely  to  be  a  very  large- 
demand  for  this  class  of  labour  for  many  years  to  come.  The  hay 
and  corn  merchants  are  crying  out  already  that  the  motor  form  of 
locomotion  spells  ruin  to  them,  simply  because  the  discontinuance- 
of  horse  labour  speaks  of  so  much  less  hay  and  corn  being  required. 
I  heard  a  calculation  the  other  day,  showing  that  the  three 
hundred  motor  omnibuses,  and  similar  kinds  of  conveyances  now 
running  in  this  city,  meant  several  hundreds  of  thousands  of 
pounds  lost  to  the  farmers  in  corn,  hay,  straw,  and  other  materials. 

Still,  there  is  a  way,  in  my  estimation,  by  which  a  large  number  of 
the  unemployed,  especially  those  of  them  who  have  had  some  agri- 
cultural experience,  may  find  a  comfortable  livelihood  on  the  land,  and 
that  is  by  the  small  holdings  plan.  As  is  well  known,  the  gener- 
osity of  a  friend  has  placed  at  my  service,  for  a  time,  the  sum  of 
£100,000,  for  the  purpose  of  giving  me  the  opportunity  of  demon- 
strating the  possibility  of  this  being  accomplished.  That  experi- 
ment I  am  preparing  to  make.  I  regret  to  say,  however,  that 
almost  every  one  who  has  had  any  personal  experience  in  farming, 
loudly  asserts  that  it  cannot  be  done.  But  they  have  not  tried  it 
after  the  fashion  I  propose.  It  may  seem  a  somewhat  strange  thing 
to  say,  but  I  believe  that  because  a  man  cannot  get  a  living  on  500 
or  ]  ,000  acres,  it  does  not  follow  that  he  will  not  succeed  in  doing 
so  with  five ;  anyway,  I  am  proposing  to  give  it  a  fair  trial.  But 
home  colonisation,  if  successful  up  to  the  level  of  my  friend  Mr. 
Herring's  most  sanguine  dreams,  will  need  some  little  time  for  its 
expansion  before  it  reaches  the  magnitude  required  to  provide 
the  work  necessary,  so  I  turn  my  eyes  over  the  seas,  and  there  I 
find  abundance  of  remunerative  work  that  is  wanted — enough  and 
to  spare.  This  leads  me  to  the  heart  of  my  subject,  which  consists 
in  the  answer  to  the  question  : — "  What  are  the  conditions  required 
to  make  the  emigration  of  the  class  of  people  whom  I  principally 
compassionate,  and  in  whom  this  country  is  specially  interested-, 
beneficial  for  the  emigrants  themselves,  profitable  to  the  country 
they  leave,  and  advantageous  to  the  Colony  to  which  they  come  ?  '* 
To  answer  this  question  will  not,  I  fancy,  be  found  the  easiest  task> 
but  I  think  it  is  a  possible  one. 

Here  let  me  remark  that  I  am  contemplating  emigration  OB 
a  scale  that  will  be  in  some  measure  proportionate  to  the  present 
need.  The  mere  sending  forth  of  isolated  groups  of  twenties, 
thirties,  or  even  hundreds,  appears  to  me  to  be  little  more  than 
trifling  with  the  evil  we  seek  to  remedy.  What  I  think  is  required, 
and  what  I  should  like  to  see  realised,  would  be  a  bridge  across  the 
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seas  as  it  were,  to  some  land  of  plenty,  over  which  there  should 
be  constantly  passing,  under  conditions  as  favourable  as  the  cir- 
cumstances would  allow,  our  surplus  population,  instead  of  its 
melancholy  gravitation,  as  at  present,  down  to  the  filthy  slums, 
the  hated  workhouses,  the  cruel  casual  wards,  the  hopeless  prisons, 
and  the  like.  To  reach  very  considerable  proportions  this  transfer 
must  be  alike  acceptable  to  the  old  country  and  the  new,  as  well  as 
profitable  to  the  men  transferred.  That  is,  it  must  be  felt  to  be,  as 
we  have  said,  profitable  alike  to  all.  It  will  be  seen  at  a  glance 
that  the  first  thing  necessary  for  this  kind  of  emigration  is  the 
satisfactory  emigrant.  Perhaps  I  ought  to  have  commenced  this 
part  of  my  topic  by  describing  the  country  to  which  it  is  proposed 
to  transplant  my  emigrant  when  I  have  found  him.  But,  as  the 
Colonial  gentlemen,  to  whom  I  am  especially  addressing  myself, 
will  no  doubt  be  perfectly  satisfied  that  theirs  is  the  very  country 
required  for  emigration,  it  is  natural  to  expect  that  they  will  be 
chiefly  exercised  as  to  the  class  of  emigrant  it  is  proposed  to  send 
out.  I  will  therefore  begin  with  the  selection  of  the  emigrant. 
That  is  admittedly  a  most  important  task. 

And,  first,  I  have  said  he  will  be  poor.  But  my  Colonial  friends- 
must  not  condemn  or  refuse  him  on  that  account.  If  they  do,  they 
may  be  shutting  the  gates  against  the  very  man  their  country 
needs.  For  many  years  I  think  the  Colonies  have  been  making 
a  mistake  in  this  respect.  They  have  been  saying,  and  saying  still, 
"  Send  us  the  farmers'  sons,  possessed  of  agricultural  skill,  with 
£500  or  £1,000  in  their  pockets,  and  an  ambition  to  make  them- 
selves miniature  millionaires  in  a  hurry."  But  this  desire  has 
only  been  very  imperfectly  responded  to.  It  may  have  been  very 
stupid  of  the  class  to  which  the  appeal  has  been  made,  but  it  has 
largely  refused  to  respond  to  the  invitation.  The  young  gentlemen 
have  mostly  been  at  boarding  schools  ;  anyhow,  they  have  visited 
the  great  city,  had  a  turn  at  its  places  of  amusement,  formed  gay 
and  worldly  companionships,  and  have  no  liking  for  a  life  on 
a  colonial  farm.  Moreover,  when  they  have  gone  out,  and  taken* 
up  land,  they  have  too  often  spent  their  money  lavishly,  been 
caught  in  the  toils  of  the  money-lender,  gone  over  the  border  to 
another  country,  or  been  lost  sight  of  in  the  purlieus  of  some 
neighbouring  town,  or  returned  home  to  speak  in  anything  but 
eulogistic  terms  of  Colonial  life  and  its  possibilities. 

Then,  in  considering  the  value  of  emigration  recruited  from  the 
ranks  of  the  poor,  it  must  be  remembered  that  when  the  working 
man  does  settle  in  the  new  country,  if  he  is  of  the  right  stamp,  and 
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if  the  country  is  of  the  right  stamp,  and  he  has  the  little  assistance 
that  he  requires,  he  will  not  only  be  likely  to  stop  there,  but  he  will 
not  remain  poor  very  long.  The  emigration  of  the  Irish  to  the  United 
States  proved  that.  They  were  poor  enough  in  Ireland.  They  could 
not  very  well  have  been  poorer ;  but  there  are  very  few  poor  among 
them  to-day  in  America,  and  if  we  could  know  the  total  amount  of 
money  which  for  one  object  or  another  they  have  sent  back  to  Ireland, 
it  would  be  a  startling  sum,  and  for  ever  settle  the  question  of  their 
betterment  in  their  new  country.  Australia  has  proved  the  same 
thing.  I  was  at  Ballarat  and  Bendigo,  two  of  the  principal  cities  of 
that  continent,  on  my  last  campaign.  What  class  of  people  was  it 
that  made  those  cities  ?  it  may  be  asked.  They  were  simply  Cornish 
working-men,  I  reply,  many  of  whom,  to  my  own  personal  know- 
ledge, were  only  earning  from  ten  to  fifteen  shillings  per  week  up 
to  the  day  of  their  emigration,  and  they  have  not  only  been  the 
makers  of  these  cities  in  the  past,  but  are  largely  the  proprietors 
to-day  of  the  cities  they  have  made.  It  may  be  suggested  here, 
that  they  have  profited  by  the  extraordinary  gold  deposits  which 
they  had  the  opportunity  of  working  ;  but,  as  I  told  the  people  of 
Ballarat,  on  one  of  my  visits,  that  if  the  labour,  skill,  and  capital 
expended  in  extracting  the  riches  contained  in  the  bowels  of  the 
earth  had  been  expended  in  developing  the  riches  of  the  surface, 
even  more  profitable  results  would  have  been  obtained. 

Then  again  I  would  remind  my  hearers  that  when  the  working 
man  emigrates,  he  does  not  go  alone.  Or  if  his  friends  and  neigh- 
bours in  better  circumstances  do  not  accompany  him  at  the  time, 
it  will  be  found  that  they  often  follow  him.  We  find  that  a  large 
number  of  the  class  who  have  the  courage  to  emigrate  at  all  have 
a  little  saving  somewhere.  Is  it  not  better  for  them  to  spend  it  in 
obtaining  permanent  relief  in  this  form  than  to  fritter  it  away  in 
keeping  the  wolf  from  the  door,  and  graduating  their  passage  down 
to  absolute  penury  ? 

But  I  now  come  to  remark  that  the  right  kind  of  emigrant  must 
possess  a  certain  character,  without  which  he  will  be  unsuitable 
for  the  task  and  unlikely  to  succeed  in  it — but  with  which  his 
success  is  very  largely  assured.  Here  I  pause  to  say  that  I  think  I 
•deserve  a  little  more  confidence  than  has  been  shown  me  by  my 
Colonial  friends  on  this  aspect  of  my  subject.  For  some  sixteen 
years  now,  notwithstanding  my  frequent  and  emphatic  repudiations 
of  the  charge,  I  have  had  to  endure  the  opprobrium  of  wanting  to 
•dump  down  on  the  Colonial  shores  the  scum  and  riff-raff  of  Europe. 
Again  and  again  I  have  declared  that  nothing  could  be  further 
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from  my  intentions  than  the  transfer  from  these  shores  for  their 
settlement  in  whatever  the  Colony,  of  persons  of  idle,  drunken  or 
criminal  habits.  Again  and  again  I  have  said  that  I  should  not 
think  any  man  was  a  suitable  emigrant  for  Canada,  Australia, 
Africa,  or  elsewhere,  whose  character  would  unfit  him  for  employ- 
ment at  home.  But  my  protests  have  been  in  vain,  the  suspicion 
seems  to  be  inerasable  from  some  Colonial  minds.  I  think,  how- 
ever, that  there  are  signs  of  its  giving  way  a  little  of  late. 

It  seems  to  me  that  the  circumstances,  capacity  and  experience 
of  the  Salvationist  should  create  confidence  in  his  qualifications 
not  only  for  forming  a  correct  judgment  as  to  the  suitability  for 
emigration  of  individuals  belonging  to  the  class  of  whom  I  am 
speaking,  but  of  faithfully  and  fearlessly  acting  upon  that  judgment. 
Look  at  the  fitness  of  the  army  for  this  kind  of  work  :  We  are  in 
touch  with  this  class  of  people  almost  everywhere.  I  suppose  we 
are  at  the  heart  of  the  population  of  Great  Britain  in  two  thousand 
different  centres,  both  in  town  and  country.  Then  I  think  we  are 
truly  able  to  form  an  independent  judgment  as  to  the  fitness  of  the 
candidates  for  emigration.  We  are  among  the  people,  of  the 
people,  and  are  therefore  able  to  judge  the  people.  Our  officers 
and  soldiers  know  what  constitutes  a  decent,  promising  working 
man,  because  they  are  decent,  industrious  people  themselves,  and 
will  speak  the  truth  that  they  do  know.  Am  I  asked  here  :  "  What 
is  the  standard  of  character  which  we  think  qualifies  a  man  for 
this  kind  of  assistance  ? "  Well,  I  reply  that  every  selected 
candidate  for  emigration  must,  to  come  up  to  our  standard,  bfc 
honest,  industrious,  and  sober. 

Here  I  may,  perhaps,  be  allowed  to  say  that  our  Colonial  friends 
seem  to  me  to  entertain  somewhat  extravagant,  if  not  selfish, 
notions  as  to  the  character  of  the  emigrant  they  desire.  Being 
themselves  the  very  pick  of  creation,  and  having  obtained  posses- 
sion of  a  territory  without  its  equal  in  this  world,  if  it  can  be 
paralleled  in  the  next,  they  can  afford  to  be  generous  to  the  Mother 
Country,  who  they  know  is  struggling  with  a  mass  of  poverty,  and 
those  evils  which  so  commonly  flow  out  of  it.  They  say  sometimes 
that  they  want  to  share  her  burdens,  and  they  reckon  they  practically 
proved  this,  by  their  action  in  the  recent  war.  But  when  it  comes 
to  assisting  her  with  the  help  they  are  so  well  able  to  render  by 
receiving  a  portion  of  her  surplus  population,  they  are  only  willing 
to  do  so  -on  what  appears  to  many  over  here  to  be  a  somewhat 
selfish  condition,  and  that  is — that  we  should  only  send  the  very 
elect  of  our  people !  This  is  a  little  too  bad.  Of  course,  we  cannot 
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guarantee  that  the  people  we  send  shall  never  have  told  a  falsehood 
or  cheated  at  play,  or  got  the  better  of  their  mates  in  business,  or 
drank  a  glass  too  much.  For  that  class  I  must  come  to  the  West 
End !  But  we  will  guarantee" that  the  people  selected  by  us,  from 
the  East  or  elsewhere,  shall  be  good  average  of  honest,  industrious 
sober  men. 

Then,  the  emigrant  selected  must  be  fairly  fitted  for  residence 
in  the  country  before  him,  and  for  the  position  he  is  expected  to  fill 
in  it  as  it  respects  health,  vigour,  and  capacity.  To  give  an  idea  of 
the  class  we  are  sending  out  to-day,  I  may  just  state  the  occupations 
of  the  party  about  to  sail  for  Canada  on  board  the  "  Kensington." 
Sixty-five  per  cent,  were  born  and  bred  in  the  country,  and  have 
grown  up  more  or  less  following  the  business  of  agriculture.  Some 
of  these  have  emigrated  to  the  towns.  Fifteen  per  cent,  are 
mechanics.  Ten  per  cent,  are  professionals,  tradesmen  and  the 
like.  Ten  per  cent,  are  domestic  servants.  Of  the  entire  number, 
eighty  per  cent,  intend  settling  on  the  land.  A  few  other  particu- 
lars with  regard  to  the  emigrants  on  board  the  "  Kensington  "  may 
be  of  some  interest,  such  as  : — Of  the  1,400  probably  two  hundred 
will  be  children ;  of  the  remainder  fifteen  per  cent,  are  under 
twenty  years  of  age ;  sixty  per  cent,  are  over  twenty  and  under 
thirty  ;  twenty  per  cent,  are  over  thirty  and  under  forty  ;  five  per 
cent,  are  over  forty  ;  thirty  per  cent,  are  married ;  sixty  per  cent, 
are  single ;  ten  per  cent,  are  widows  and  widowers  ;  twenty  per 
cent,  are  Salvationists ;  twenty-five  per  cent,  professedly  belong  to 
the  Church  of  England ;  fifty  per  cent,  other  Churches ;  and  five 
per  cent,  make  no  profession  of  religion. 

Having  selected  our  emigrant,  he  must  be  wisely  transferred  to 
the  country  he  has  chosen.  There  is  the  risk  of  his  coming  to 
grief  in  the  process  of  passing  from  his  home  in  the  Old  Land  to 
his  home  in  the  New.  Many,  I  fear,  have  done  so  in  the  past,  and, 
beyond  question,  many  do  so  in  the  present,  without  the  exercise  of 
intelligent  guidance,  direction,  and  care.  That  oversight  my  people 
reckon  they  exercise  conscientiously  and  skilfully.  Of  .course,  they 
are  not  perfect,  but  they  are  coming  wonderfully  on  in  that 
direction. 

Now  this  includes  the  careful  advice,  guidance,  and  oversight  of 
the  emigrant  in  this  country.  Then  there  is  the  careful  oversight 
for  passing  over  the  sea,  which  is  of  no  little  importance ;  reception 
on  landing,  and  guidance  to  the  destination,  and  the  employment 
already  fixed  for  him  ;  as  well  as  the  oversight  and  care,  and  until 
able  to  stand  on  their  own  feet.  In  short,  a  friend  in  need  when 
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accidents,  sickness,  and  other  misfortunes  follow.  Well,  then,  our 
system  is  such  that  when  an  emigrant  is  selected  and  accepted,  we 
charge  ourselves  with  the  responsibility  for  the  arrangements 
necessary  for  his  welfare.  This  includes  the  disposal  of  any  surplus 
goods  and  chattels  that  he  may  possess,  advice  as  to  the  outfit  he 
and  his  family  may  require,  his  transfer  over  the  railways,  his  well- 
being,  physical  and  moral,  on  board  ship,  his  reception  on  disem- 
barkation, securing  for  him  employment,  and  his  transportation  to 
his  destination,  as  well  as  the  general  oversight  required  afterwards. 
Of  course  there  will  be  all  sorts  of  exceptional  circumstances 
requiring  exceptional  treatment.  In  many  cases,  now,  the  bread- 
winner goes  out  alone,  leaves  his  wife  and  family  to  our  care, 
transmitting  through  us  money  for  their  support. 

We  now  come  to  consider  the  locality  to  which  the  emigrant  shall 
be  transferred.  That  necessitates  a  right  selection  also.  A  selection 
which  not  only  asks  for  advantages  on  the  part  of  the  emigrant, 
but  offers  him  the  most  favourable  conditions  in  response.  Here 
we  seem  to  have  a  fair  opportunity  for  a  fair  contract.  In  making  our 
bargain  for  the  transfer  of  the  people  from  the  Old  Country  to  the 
new  I  might  truly  say,  as  respects  them,  and  on  their  behalf:  "  You 
Colonial  gentlemen  have  the  millions  of  acres,  I  might  say  the 
thousands  of  square  miles,  of  fertile,  life-preserving  country  un- 
occupied or  comparatively  so.  We  over  here,  have  the  thousands,  the 
tens  of  thousands,  of  men,  women,  and  children,  who  are  dying  for 
want  of  that  which  the  unoccupied  country  will  readily  produce. 
Your  land  means  life  and  happiness,  I  might  say  heaven,  to  onr 
people.  Our  people  mean  power  and  satisfaction  and  prosperity, 
and  I  might  say  heaven,  to  yours  !  " 

Here,  then,  we  have,  as  I  think  I  have  already  indicated,  a  good 
occasion  for  a  "  deal,"  as  they  say  in  the  City.  We  have  the  people. 
What  do  you  offer  in  return  ?  We  sent  out  last  year  four  thousand 
souls.  This  year  we  shall  send  out  at  least  ten  thousand,  possibly 
many  more.  One  thousand  four  hundred  leave,  as  I  have  said,  on 
March  1,  on  the  "  Kensington,"  and  the  same  vessel  is  chartered 
for  at  least  two  other  trips  in  the  season.  We  are  receiving  at  our 
newly-opened  emigration  offices  in  the  City  applications  at  the  rate 
of  five  hundred  to  six  hundred  per  day.  Our  mails  on  several  days 
last  week  exceeded  a  thousand  letters. 

Here,  then,  are  the  people.  They  need  to  be  sent  somewhere, 
and  they  are  willing  to  go,  and  go  to  where  we  recommend.  The 
question  now  being,  "Where  shall  we  find  the  most  suitable 
country  to  which  they  can  be  sent  ?  "  I  need  not  say  that  the 
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British  flag  is  preferred,  although,  up  to  date,  that  flag  hag  not 
dealt  very  generously  with  us.  Leaving  out  Mr.  Herring's  generous 
gift  for  home  colonisation,  no  particularly  liberal  spirit  has  been 
shown  in  favour  of  the  emigration  I  am  advocating.  Then  the 
Colonies  have  not  shown  any  great  or  generous  willingness  to 
assist  in  the  development  of  a  system  which  is  admitted  by  them  to 
carry  with  it  so  many  great  advantages.  A  little  time  back  I  sent 
a  message  to  a  leading  Colonial  politician,  to  the  following  effect.  I 
think  it  hits  off  the  situation  with  some  exactness.  The  message 
ran  somewhat  as  follows :  "The  attitude  of  your  people,  with  re- 
spect to  emigration,  appears  to  me  to  be  something  like  the  follow- 
ing :  You  must  select  for  us  the  pick  of  your  population.  They 
must  be  healthy,  vigorous,  and  enterprising.  They  must  be 
possessed  of  some  practical  acquaintance  with  the  cultivation  of 
the  land ;  indeed,  with  the  exception  of  domestic  servants,  we  don't 
want  any  other  class.  They  must  be  of  irreproachable  moral 
character.  You  must  send  them  carefully  over  the  sea,  and  land 
them  in  good  condition  safely  on  our  shores.  You  must  look  after 
them  when  they  have  arrived  there,  taking  the  responsibility  of 
fixing  them  up  on  their  holdings  or  in  their  situations.  You  must 
watch  over  them  and  befriend  them,  and  see  that  they  keep  steady 
afterwards.  And,  on  our  part,  we  will  count  them  in  our  next 
census,  and  proceed  immediately  to  collect  the  taxes  they  will  pay, 
and  reap  the  other  substantial  advantages  they  will  confer." 

Well,  the  attitude  of  the  Colonies  is  perhaps  not  quite  so  bad  as 
that  to  the  Mother  Country  of  whom  they  are  no  little  proud ;  but 
it  goes  very  far  in  that  direction.  But,  then,  there  are  signs  of  a 
breaking  away  to  some  little  extent  from  this  impossible  position. 
Canada  is  offering  us  at  the  present  moment  half  a  million  acres, 
with  certain  advantages,  in  different  provinces.  While  the  Govern- 
ments are  waiting  to  see  how  co-operation  with  us  will  affect  their 
political  regulations,  private  syndicates  and  individuals  are 
approaching  us  with  a  view  to  securing  financial  advantages  to 
themselves  by  assisting  in  our  philanthropic  undertakings.  On 
this  line  we  have  just  completed  an  engagement  to  send  five 
hundred  families  to  the  north-west  of  Canada,  one  hundred  of 
whom  will  leave  this  year.  I  may  say  that  we  have,  at  the  present 
time,  attractive  offers  from  countries  outside  the  British  flag,  but 
we  feel  that  within  the  four  walls  of  the  British  Empire  there 
ought  to  be  room  for  the  needy  sons  and  daughters  of  the  Mother 
Country. 

Emigration  for  the  class  of  people  I  am  concerned  about,  seems 
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to  have  many  all-round  advantages.  It  appears  to  be  the  natural 
common- sense  method  of  dealing  with  the  necessity.  I  ana  puzzled 
to  imagine  how  anyone  can  reasonably  object  to  it.  Nevertheless,. 
I  have  come  in  for  a  good  deal  of  criticism  on  the  subject,  and 
I  expect  there  is  more  to  follow.  I  hear  that  a  Scotch  Labour 
Union  the  other  day  passed  a  strong  condemnatory  resolution  on 
my  Emigration  proposals,  denouncing  them  as  being  opposed  to 
sound  political  and  social  economy,  and  I  know  not  what.  This- 
seems  to  me  not  only  rather  hard,  but  somewhat  mysterious. 
I  cannot  forget  that  our  Scotch  friends  are  continually  doing  a 
creditable  amount  of  emigration  on  their  own  account,  and  especi- 
ally is  this  the  case  when  they  happen  to  be  favoured  with  friends 
able  and  willing  to  assist  them  in  the  process.  Wherever  I  come 
in  my  travels  I  find  someone  who  at  one  time  or  another  has 
emigrated  from  Bonnie  Scotland,  and  I  usually  find  them  filling 
good  and  leading  positions,  and  surrounded  by  the  comforts,  if  not 
the  luxuries,  of  life.  I  do  not  blame  them  for  their  action,  but  if 
emigration  be  the  right  and  proper  thing  for  the  well-to-do,  why 
should  it  be  objected  to  and  denounced  when  resorted  to  by  the 
poor,  who  have  fallen  on  bad  times  ?  Let  us  suppose  the  case  of 
a  Lanarkshire  miner  out  of  work,  with  his  wife  pining,  his  family 
starving,  his  little  savings  exhausted,  their  clothes  gone  to  the 
pawnbrokers,  and  nothing  but  the  Poorhouse  staring  them  in  the 
face.  Would  he,  or  could  anyone  else  rationally  object  to  some 
friend  telling  him  of  a  job  in  Yorkshire,  and  lending  him  sufficient 
money  to  travel  there,  and  standing  by  him  and  his  family  till  paj- 
day  came  round  ?  I  don't  think  so.  Now,  where  is  the  difference 
in  principle  between  such  action,  and  that  of  helping  a  workless 
man  in  similar  destitute  condition,  to  emigrate  from  a  Glasgow 
slum,  to  Winnipeg,  where  work  and  wages  awaited  him  ?  I  cannot 
see  any. 

This  is  an  available  plan.  It  is  here,  ready  to  hand.  For  the 
relief  promised  by  Legislation,  Old  Age  Pensions,  Social  Kegula- 
tions,  and  a  host  of  other  things  we  must  wait.  And  while  we 
wait  the  agony  endures,  and  the  people  linger,  and  suffer,  and 
blaspheme  and  curse  those  who  have  it  in  their  power  to  bring 
them  deliverance,  and  die  in  wild  despair. 

This  is  an  all-round  beneficent  plan.  It  benefits  the  workers 
whom  the  emigrant  leaves  behind.  The  main  difficulty  in  the 
workshops  arises  from  the  awkward  fact  that  there  are  too  many 
pegs,  and  too  few  holes.  Take  away  the  superfluity  of  pegs,  and 
there  will  be  a  hole  for  every  peg — that  is,  a  job  for  every  man. 
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Moreover,  instead  of  being  a  hamper  or  a  parasite  on  the  social 
body,  he  becomes  a  consumer,  so  helping  to  furnish  work  for  others. 
Then  it  benefits  the  Colony  to  which  the  emigrant  is  transferred. 
This  needs  no  argument.  Take  the  question  of  revenue  alone.  It 
is  generally  admitted  that  the  population  of  a  Colony  contributes 
from  £3  to  £5  per  head,  and  a  settler  must,  therefore,  be  worth  from 
£50  to  £100  to  a  Colony.  Think  of  the  benefit  emigration  con- 
fers on  the  man  himself,  his  wife,  his  children  !  Whatever  else  it 
does  for  him,  it  usually  delivers  him  from  three  miseries  from 
which  the  only  moderately-good  Colonial  seldom  suffers :  1.  The 
hunger  misery.  If  not  much  more,  there  will  be  abundance  of 
bread.  2.  The  four-five-six-or-seven-persons-in-one-room  misery. 
Though  rough  and  ready,  he  will  have  a  dwelling  in  which  he  can 
turn  himself  round  under  decent  and  cleanly  conditions.  3.  The 
workhouse-prospect  misery.  If  he  does  not  save  up  for  old  age  or 
sickness,  some  of  the  family  will  have  the  opportunity  to  do  so  ! 
This  is  an  effective  plan. 
This  is  an  economical  plan. 

Then,  think  of  the  advantage  of  a  system  that  arranges  for  the 
repayment  of  the  money  that  you  expend  in  bringing  about  this 
change  of  circumstances.  The  man  relieved  on  this  principle  does 
not  turn  up  again,  stretching  out  his  hands  and  asking  for  pity  and 
assistance  when  the  need-wave  of  trade  depression  rolls  over  the 
country.  Think  of  the  large  amount  of  money  now  expended  on 
the  men  whom  you  emigrate,  which  you  will  save  by  placing  him 
in  a  position  in  which  he  will  be  able  to  effectually  maintain  him- 
self. I  would  assist  all  classes  of  men  who  have  been  reduced  either 
by  misfortune  or  misconduct  to  a  destitute  condition,  by  lending 
them  money.  This  assistance  to  be  given,  of  course,  in  such  a  form 
as  would  enable  me  to,  as  far  as  possible,  enforce  repayment. 
Specially  would  I  do  this  for  deserving  workmen,  who  were  willing 
and  anxious  to  emigrate.  This  will  seem  to  be,  I  think,  a  reason- 
able method.  If  you  take  an  agricultural  labourer  from  a 
crowded-out  quarter  of  Norwich  to  Manitoba  at  a  cost  of  £50 — and 
it  cannot  be  done,  from  first  to  last,  for  a  much  less  amount — 
and  if  that  money  is  obtained  from  a  philanthropic  society,  or 
furnished  by  a  rate  imposed  for  that  purpose,  ought  he  not  in  the 
improved  circumstance  in  which  that  assistance  places  him  to 
repay  the  cost  of  the  transaction  ?  If  he  at  once,  as  is  not 
uncommon  in  our  experience,  jumps  into  work,  and  with  his 
earnings,  combined  with  those  of  his  wife  and  children  secures  an 
income  of  from  £3  to  £5  a  week,  with  a  freehold  farm  in  prospect 
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— can  you  object  to  his  repaying  by  reasonable  instalments  the 
expenses  incurred  in  obtaining  for  him  these  improved  circum- 
stances ?  Anyway,  is  it  fair  to  ask  his  neighbours  whom  he  leaves 
behind  earning  only  eighteen  shillings  per  week,  to  pay  the  cost  of 
the  transfer? 

It  may  be  asked  :  Is  this  method  of  repayment  a  possible  plan  ? 
I  reply  that  I  have  no  question  about  it.  I  may  cite  by  way  of 
illustration  the  fact  that  out  of  £1,000  advanced  two  years  ago  to 
very  poor  people  indeed  we  have  already  received  £300  in  repay- 
ment, and  that  the  money  is  still  steadily  coming  along.  But  it 
must  be  plain  enough  to  all  who  consider  the  matter  that  if  you 
are  going  to  have  emigration  in  some  proportion  to  the  need  of  it, 
and  calculated  to  increase  rather  than  lessen  the  sense  of  the 
emigrant's  independence,  you  must  make  the  man  pay  for  the 
benefit  he  receives. 

I  feel  sure  that  there  was  no  necessity  for  me  to  come  to  the 
Colonial  Institute  to  show  that  an  increase  in  population  is  a 
serious  desideratum  to  many  of  our  Colonies.  That  is  a  foregone 
conclusion  by  all  acquainted  with  them.  I  hope  I  have  shown 
however,  that  the  emigration  of  the  genuine  working-man  is  at 
least  one  means  of  meeting  this  need,  while  at  the  same  time 
benefiting  the  working-man  himself  and  meeting  the  unemployed 
difficulty  in  the  Fatherland.  I  hope  I  have  also  impressed  my 
audience  with  the  conviction  of  which  my  own  heart  is  full,  that 
the  Salvation  Army  occupies  a  position  and  enjoys  qualifications 
which  pre-eminently  qualify  her  for  conducting  the  needed  emigra- 
tion to  a  successful  issue.  I  may,  however,  recapitulate  some  of 
her  qualifications  for  this  task.  I  have  already  shown  her  qualifica- 
tions for  selecting  the  right  kind  of  emigrant.  And  as  to  her 
ability  to  keep  and  watch  over  them  in  their  new  homes  there  can, 
I  think,  be  no  question.  If,  as  we  have  said,  there  are  two  thousand 
posts  in  this  country  ready  to  engage  in  the  selection,  we  have  at 
least  in  the  countries  named  a  corresponding  number  ready  to  take 
part  in  the  reception  and  settling  and  oversight  of  the  people  who 
may  need  their  care.  Wherever  you  may  wander  over  the  vast 
Canadian  Dominion  or  the  Australian  Continent,  or  the  States  of 
South  Africa,  you  will  find  the  Salvationists  have  their  agencies 
ready  and  willing  to  engage  in  this  task.  Then  her  sympathies 
also  may  be  regarded  as  a  qualification  for  this  task.  Officers  and 
soldiers  alike  are  not  only  there,  but  there  with  heart  and  minds  that 
understand,  and  sympathies  that  are  willing  to  help  the  poor  man, 
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and  that  not  for  payment,  or  by  appointment,  but  because  they 
have  a  heart  for  it.  She  is  in  a  measure  qualified  by  her  experi- 
ences. She  is  not  new  at  the  business.  Many  of  our  people  have 
gone  through  the  mill  of  grinding  poverty  themselves.  All  of  them 
are  familiar  with  hard  work,  and  such  work  as  these  emigrants  go 
to  do.  The  confidence  she  has  come  to  command.  At  least  it 
appears  to  be  so,  judging  by  the  number  of  people  of  all  classes  and 
descriptions  who  are  placing  themselves  under  our  care.  All  sorts 
and  conditions  of  men,  women  and  children  are  doing  so. 

Ladies  and  gentlemen,  in  discussing  this  subject  I  hope  I  have 
not  said  anything  that  has  sounded  unduly  assertive  or  vainly 
boastful  of  the  organisation  with  which  it  is  my  privilege  to  be 
associated  ;  but  if  I  were  disposed  to  indulge  a  little  in  that  direction 
I  think  I  would  close  my  remarks  by  saying  that  in  my  estimation 
the  Salvation  Army  has,  in  her  emigration  work,  deserved  and 
deserves  still  further  the  confidence  and  practical  co-operation  of 
the  public. 

The  CHAIRMAN  :  In  my  opening  remarks  I  mentioned  that  it  was 
General  Booth's  desire  that  there  should  be  no  set  speeches — there 
is  plenty  of  room  for  us  to  discuss  the  question  hereafter.  But  he 
will  be  very  happy  to  answer  any  question  any  member  of  the 
audience  would  like  to  put  to  him. 

Mr.  W.  S.  SEBEIGHT  GREEN  :  As  an  old  Colonial  I  am  entirely  in 
favour  of  emigration,  but  I  am  not  in  favour  of  emigrating  at  once 
the  unemployed  of  London.  There  are  many  of  them  I  know  able 
and  willing  to  work,  if  they  could  get  employment,  but  utterly 
unfit  at  present  to  be  emigrated.  Do  you  think  it  is  possible  to 
train  that  class  of  man  on  agricultural  farms  in  the  Home  Country  ? 
I  have  been  asked  to  assist  in  taking  up  a  farm  in  Essex — or  rather 
it  is  an  island — for  this  purpose.  It  is  an  ideal  place  in  my  opinion 
for  planting  men  in  little  colonies  of  from  50  to  100,  and  making 
them  work  and  earn  their  own  living.  Do  you  think  it  is  possible 
to  teach  men  of  that  kind  to  be  fit  for  Colonial  work  ?  They  have 
never  been  out  of  London. 

General  BOOTH  :  I  will  answer  your  question  in  this  way.  First^ 
we  should  never  think  of  sending  out  people  who  were  not  fit. 
There  is  no  question  that  among  the  unemployed  in  London  there 
are  many  who  are  not  fit.  In  the  second  place  there  are  many 
among  the  unemployed  in  London  who  are  fit.  And  in  the  third 
place  there  is  no  question  that  men  can  go  through  some  sort  of 
training  in  this  country  to  fit  them  for  the  Colonies.  We  have  at 
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present  in  our  farm  colony  about  forty,  the  whole  of  whom  leave 
London  on  Thursday  for  Canada. 

Mr.  L.  F.  ZIETSMAN  (M.L.A.  Cape  Colony) :  Can  General  Booth 
tell  us,  assuming  that  suitable  land  can  be  provided  for  emigration, 
what  sum  of  money  per  head  would  be  required  to  settle  suc- 
cessfully the  class  of  emigrants  he  describes  on  the  land  in  any  of 
our  Colonies  ? 

General  BOOTH  :  We  reckon  that  it  will  cost  £500  to  settle 
a  man  and  his  family  in  this  country  on  five  acres.  We  assume  that 
it  should  be  possible  to  do  so  for  a  much  less  sum  in  Canada. 
I  believe  that  £300  would  be  required  to  settle  a  family  there. 
But  then  they  would  repay  it. 

Mr.  R.  L.  OUTHWAITE  (Victoria) :  The  General  suggests  sending 
unskilled  men  from  this  country  for  the  purpose  of  finding  work  in 
the  Colonies.  In  Australia  there  are  large  numbers  of  unskilled 
men  seeking  for  work  ;  there  is  a  large  unemployed  problem  there. 
The  Australians  would  naturally  say :  "  Why  send  us  unskilled  men 
to  join  the  unskilled  men  we  have  here  already  ?  "  I  want  to  ask  the 
General  what  is  the  use  of  sending  unskilled  men  from  England  to 
join  the  unskilled  men  in  the  Colonies  who  already  present  a  very 
difficult  problem  ? 

General  BOOTH  :  We  do  not  expect  to  have  an  opportunity  at 
present  of  sending  emigrants  to  Australia  of  any  description.  We 
are  waiting  until  they  come  to  their  senses  and  understand  what 
their  needs  are.  In  the  second  place,  we  should  not  think  of 
sending  a  man  or  a  woman  to  Australia  for  whom  a  position  had 
not  been  obtained  before  they  got  there.  It  is  true  there  is  a  large 
number  of  unemployed  in  Australia,  but,  so  far  as  I  understand,  they 
are  only  willing  to  be  employed  at  7s.  Gd.  a  day. 

Mr.  E.  L.  OUTHWAITE  :  Seeing  that  you  recognise  that  there  is 
an  unemployed  difficulty  in  Australia,  is  it  fair  to  cast  an  aspersion 
on  Australia  that  it  is  unfavourable  to  emigration  ? 

General  BOOTH  :  Why  don't  the  Australians  open  their  immense 
areas  of  unused  land  over  which  at  present  only  a  few  sheep  are 
wandering?  They  will  soon  find  that  people  would  come  and 
occupy  them. 

Mr.  W.  COWERN  (New  Zealand) :  I  should  like  to  ask  General 
Booth,  in  reference  to  the  question  and  remarks  of  the  previous 
speaker  and  his  reply — what  has  been  the  result,  so  far,  of  his 
scheme  of  settlement  on  the  lands  set  apart  for  his  use  in  Western 
Australia  ? 

General  BOOTH  :   We  have  a  large  tract  of  country  there,  it  is 
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true,  but  it  was  not  of  my  own  selection,  and  it  is  not  of  a  class 
adapted  for  mixed  farming.  At  the  same  time  we  are  working  it 
as  far  as  our  capital  will  allow.  We  are  already  making  it  pay 
working  expenses.  We  have  got  some  300  souls  on  it,  and  we  hope 
to  do  a  great  deal  better  than  we  are  doing.  But  we  are  hampered 
by  the  minimum  wages  question  ;  we  cannot  employ  a  man  except 
at  a  certain  wage. 

Mr.  A.  H.  SYTNER  (Cape  Colony) :  I  should  like  to  ask  you  if 
your  attention  has  been  drawn  in  the  direction  of  South  Africa. 
I  am  a  Cape  Colonist,  and  I  believe  that  the  feeling  of  the  English 
population  is  in  favour  of  your  scheme  ? 

General  BOOTH  :  We  are  considering  a  scheme  which  I  trust  will 
be  satisfactory  to  the  people  of  South  Africa.  But  Canada  has 
come  forward  in  the  most  open-handed  manner  and  offered  us  the 
readiest  response,  for  which  we  are  very  grateful — although  of 
course  she  has  profited  well  herself.  But  there  are  plenty  of 
people  for  all  the  Colonies.  I  should  like  to  say  here  how  much 
we  appreciate  the  generous  gift  of  Lady  Strathcona,  of  which  we 
hope  to  avail  ourselves  to  the  full.  I  trust  that  the  result  will  be 
so  gratifying  to  her  Ladyship  as  to  induce  her  to  do  the  same  thing 
again. 

The  CHAIRMAN  :  It  is  impossible  for  me  sitting  in  this  chair,  to 
refrain  from  calling  attention  to  the  fact  that  our  old  and  dis- 
tinguished friend  Lord  Strathcona  is  here.  I  am  sure  we  are  much 
obliged  to  him  and  to  Lady  Strathcona  for  their  handsome  donation 
and  support  of  the  plan  of  the  Salvation  Army. 

General  BOOTH  :  I  shall  ask  you  now  to  express  our  thanks  to 
Sir  Frederick  Young  for  his  presidency  on  the  present  occasion. 

The  CHAIRMAN  :  I  have  to  thank  you  most  heartily  for  the  com- 
pliment you  have  paid  me.  I  was  about  to  rise  to  propose  a  hearty 
vote  of  thanks  to  yourself,  General  Booth,  for  the  very  brilliant 
address  you  have  given  to  us.  All  I  can  say  is  that  you  have  in 
the  most  eloquent  terms  described  all  my  own  aspirations.  I  have 
personally  to  thank  you  most  heartily  for  all  that  you  have  said. 

General  Booth  having  acknowledged  the  compliment,  the  meeting 
terminated. 
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Browne,  George  Waldo.— The  St.  Laiorence  River,  Historical — 
Legendary — Picturesque.  Royal  8vo.  Pp.  xix-365.  New 
York  and  London  :  G.  P.  Putnam's  Sons.  1905.  (Price  15s.) 

The  history  of  a  river  may  on  the  face  of  it  appear  a  not  altogether 
attractive  theme,  but  in  the  case  of  the  magnificent  St.  Lawrence,  with 
its  historic  incidents,  its  picturesque  scenery  and  its  prolific  sources  of 
legends  and  traditions,  Mr.  George  Waldo  Browne  has  set  before  us  a 
story  which  is  full  of  interest  and  sparkling  with  romance.  He  has  had 
much  material  to  draw  upon  and  has  exercised  excellent  discretion  in  the 
selection  of  those  points  of  interest  which  appeal  more  strongly  to  the 
general  reader.  The  St.  Lawrence,  in  its  most  limited  bounds,  begins  at 
the  foot  of  Lake  Ontario,  opposite  the  city  of  Kingston  and  flows  gener- 
ally in  a  north-easterly  direction  about  750  miles.  Seldom  less  than  two 
miles  in  width,  it  becomes  eighty  miles  in  width,  when  it  ceases  to  be  con- 
sidered a  river.  With  its  tributaries  it  drains  over  400,000  square  miles 
of  country  made  up  of  fertile  valleys  and  plateaux,  inhabited  by  a  pros- 
perous people,  desolate  barrens  and  deep  forests  where  the  foot  of  man 
has  not  yet  left  its  imprint.  Its  features  are  as  remarkable  as  any  of  the 
other  great  rivers  of  the  world,  whilst  it  is  the  only  large  river  traced 
upon  Novus  orbis,  which  is  claimed  to  be  the  first  general  atlas  of  the 
Western  Hemisphere.  In  regard  to  its  navigation,  tradition  says  one 
Thomas  Aubert  sailed  up  the  river  in  the  early  part  of  the  sixteenth  century 
as  far  as  Tadousac.  Passing  however  into  the  more  substantial  structure 
of  history  the  names  of  Cartier,  the  Pathfinder  ;  Champlain,  the  father  of 
French  Colonisation,  and  Frontenac,  the  saviour  of  New  France,  are  all 
closely  identified  with  the  early  history  of  the  St.  Lawrence,  and  their  ex- 
plorations and  travels  are  dealt  with  at  considerable  length  by  Mr.  Waldo 
Browne,  who  further  relates  the  experiences  of  those  early  voyagers  in 
their  contact  with  the  various  tribes  of  Indians  who  inhabited  the  country 
of  Eastern  Canada.  Closely  identified  with  the  history  of  the  St.  Law- 
rence river  was  the  founding  of  Quebec  by  Champlain,  the  subject  being 
fully  dealt  with  by  the  Author,  who  embodies  a  mass  of  historical  details 
regarding  the  early  settlement  and  government  of  Canada  both  from 
the  British  and  French  standpoint.  The  work  bristles  with  important 
details,  affecting  the  representatives  of  both  countries  and  the  part  played 
by  them  in  upholding  the  claims  of  their  governments  to  the  territory 
which  now  forms  one  of  the  greatest  possessions  of  the  British  nation. 
The  trading  propensities  of  the  early  settlers,  the  development  of  the  fur 
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trade,  and  the  value  of  the  St.  Lawrence  as  a  maritime  highway  are 
dealt  with  as  well  as  the  efforts  of  the  religious  teachers  who  went  from 
France  to  the  valley  of  the  St.  Lawrence,  and  not  only  spread  civilisation 
amongst  the  Indians  but  assisted  to  a  large  extent  in  the  exploration  of 
the  country.  These  brave  men  left  behind  them  valuable  records  regard- 
ing the  customs,  religion,  legends,  and  language  of  the  native  races 
which  have  recently  been  republished  in  a  work  entitled  the  "  Jesuit 
Kelations,"  consisting  of  seventy -three  volumes.  Mr.  Waldo  Browne's 
fascinating  work  is  full  of  exhaustive  details  of  the  history  of  the  St. 
Lawrence,  which  is  one  of  the  greatest  maritime  highways  of  the  world, 
on  the  banks  of  which  are  now  to  be  seen  the  most  prosperous  towns  in 
the  Dominion,  possessing  commercial  relations  with  all  parts  of  the 
habitable  globe.  A  special  feature  of  the  book  is  the  series  of  photo- 
graphic illustrations,  which  add  considerably  to  its  value. 

Indian  Eecord  Series  :  Bengal  in  1756-1757,  a  Selection  of  Public 
and  Private  Papers  dealing  with  the  Affairs  of  the  British  in 
Bengal  during  the  reign  of  Siraj-  Uddaula.  Edited  with  notes 
and  an  Historical  Introduction  by  S.  C.  Hill.  3  Vols.  8vo. 
Pp.  ccxii-308,  xx-469,  vii-487.  London :  John  Murray. 
1905.  (Price  36s.) 

In  three  handsome  volumes  the  Government  of  India  has  issued 
through  Mr.  John  Murray  the  first  instalment  of  what  appears  to  be  a 
valuable  collection  of  private  and  public  documents  selected  from  the 
records  of  the  Indian  Governments  and  of  the  India  Office  in  London,  to 
be  known  as  the  "  Indian  Eecord  Series."  The  first  part  of  the  work 
deals  with  Bengal  in  1756-1757,  and  its  object  is  to  throw  as  much  light 
as  possible  xipon  the  Eevolution  by  which  the  power  of  the  Muhammadan 
government  was  broken  up  and  the  way  prepared  for  British  domination 
in  Bengal.  In  order  to  attain  strict  accuracy  the  Editor — Mr.  S.  C.  Hill 
• — has  examined  not  only  the  Records  in  Calcutta  but  those  in  London, 
Paris,  and  the  Hague,  many  of  which  have  never  before  been  published, 
with  the  result  that  the  history  of  Bengal  at  the  period  referred  to  is  set 
.forth  in  a  manner  previously  unattained  by  any  of  the  historians  of  the 
country.  Mr.  Hill  contributes  a  comprehensive  introduction  in  which  he 
bases  his  conclusions  not  only  upon  the  official  records  now  published, 
but  also  upon  the  works  of  contemporary  writers — and  has  dealt  in 
greatest  detail  with  points  which  in  his  opinion  have  not  been  cleared  up 
by  earlier  writers,  or  in  regard  to  which  previous  conclusions  need  some 
modification.  In  sifting  the  immense  amount  of  evidence  which  exists, 
and  more  especially  in  excluding  papers  and  portions  of  papers  of  little 
importance  or  which  possess  no  distinctive  historical  bearing,  Mr.  Hill 
has  enabled  us  to  obtain  an  intimate  acquaintance  with  the  manners  and 
spirit  of  the  times  dealt  with  and  to  leave  on  record  a  reliable  account  of 
the  state  of  the  Province  of  Bengal  at  one  of  the  most  interesting  periods 
of  the  history  of  India  under  British  rule  and  domination. 
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Buchan,  John. — The  Law  relating  to  the  Taxation  of  Foreign 
Income.  8vo.  Pp.  lxxxiv-128.  London  :  Stevens  &  Sons,  Ltd. 
1905.  (Price  10s.  6d.) 

Mr.  Buchan  has  rendered  a  service  to  those  who  desire  to  obtain  in  a 
concise  and  handy  form  the  principles  of  law  which  govern  in  this 
country  the  taxation,  not  only  of  income  derived  from  foreign  countries, 
but  from  all  parts  of  the  British  Empire,  and  the  profits  which  accrue  from 
British  sources  to  residents  in  other  parts  of  the  world.  For  several  years 
past  the  whole  question  of  the  duplication  of  taxation  within  the  Empire 
has  occupied  the  attention  of  the  Council  of  the  Royal  Colonial  Institute, 
and  although  Mr.  Buchan  does  not  appear  to  be  acquainted  with  the 
terms  of  the  memorial  and  correspondence  with  the  Imperial  Govern- 
ment upon  the  subject,  a  large  amount  of  the  information  regarding  the 
imposition  of  Income  Tax  in  the  Colonies  which  is  embodied  in  his  work 
has  already  been  made  public  in  those  documents.  From  a  general 
point  of  view,  however,  his  work  is  an  admirable  resume  of  the  terms  of 
the  various  Acts  now  in  force,  and  a  useful  guide  to  the  intricacies  of  this 
very  complicated  question.  In  spite  of  the  great  care  which  Mr.  Buchan 
appears  to  have  exercised  in  marshalling  his  facts,  it  should  be  pointed 

•  out  that  both  as  regards  New  South  Wales  and  Victoria  an  Income  Tax 
was  first  introduced  in  the  year  1895,  and  not  in  1896,  as  stated  on 

'pp.  Ixvi-lxvii. 

Blechynden,  Kathleen. — Calcutta,  Past  and  Present.  12mo.  Pp. 
xvi-245.  London  :  W.  Thacker  &  Co.  1905.  (Price  7s.) 

It  is  not  a  little  curious  to  compare  the  general  conditions  of  Calcutta 
in  the  past  or  rather  in  the  very  early  days  of  its  existence  with  the 
magnificent  city  which  now  claims  to  be  in  point  of  population  the 
second  city  in  the  British  Empire  and  has  been  appropriately  styled 
the  "  City  of  Palaces."  The  writer  of  this  work  has  had  a  family  connec- 
tion with  Calcutta  extending  over  many  years  which  has  placed  at  her 
disposal  old  diaries  and  other  personal  records,  besides  maps  of  the  town 
on  which  changes  and  improvements  were  recorded  as  they  were  made. 
These,  together  with  an  intimate  knowledge  of  the  city,  gained  during 
several  years'  residence  there,  have  enabled  her  to  compile  a  most  interesting 
and  entertaining  account  not  only  of  the  town  itself  but  of  the  people  who 
took  a  prominent  part  in  its  foundation,  their  daily  cares  and  amuse- 
ments, their  social  and  business  habits  and  their  general  mode  of  life.  In 
setting  forth  the  results  of  her  researches  amongst  the  various  archives 
consulted  Miss  Blechynden  has  gathered  together  all  the  main  incidents 
in  the  history  of  Calcutta  and  its  people  and  has  woven  them  into  a 
continuous  story,  setting  forth  the  gradual  development  of  the  city  and 
the  influence  exerted  by  the  early  pioneers  in  connection  with  its  present 
•commercial  prosperity.  A  large  number,  of  illustrations  appear  through- 
out the  text  and  comprise  reproductions  of  old  portraits  and  engravings 
-as  well  as  modern  photographs. 
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Reinsch,  Professor  Paul  S. — Colonial  Administration.  12mo~ 
Pp.  viii-422.  London  :  Macmillan  &  Co.  1905.  (Price  5s.) 

The  problem  of  governing  distant  and  alien  dependencies  is  one  that  is 
now  engaging  the  attention  of  the  Government  of  the  United  States,  as  it 
has  from  time  to  time  in  the  past  exercised  the  minds  of  statesmen  and 
others  in  those  countries  having  colonial  possessions.  The  United  States 
having  now  become  a  colonising  Power,  it  is  only  natural  that  the  question 
of  administration  should  become  a  prominent  one  and  that  its  study 
should  be  taken  up  by  leading  men  in  the  chief  educational  institutions  of 
America.  Professor  Reinsch.  who  occupies  the  position  of  Professor  of 
Political  Science  in  the  University  of  Wisconsin,  was  among  the  first  to 
recognise  the  importance  of  a  knowledge  of  the  main  points  of  colonial 
administration  in  the  past  and  the  experiences  of  other  colonising  nations 
in  governing  their  outlying  possessions.  In  the  volume  under  notice  he 
furnishes  a  statement  of  the  various  problems  confronting  colonial 
governments  and  indicates  the  main  lines  of  solution  that  have  been 
attempted,  selecting  from  the  vast  amount  of  available  material  the  most 
striking  illustrations.  In  a  previous  volume,  entitled  "  Colonial  Govern- 
ment," he  set  forth  the  general  forms  of  Colonial  Government,  whereas  in 
the  present  work  he  deals  exclusively  with  such  problems  as  finance, 
taxation,  education,  defence,  protection  of  natives,  land  policy,  agricul- 
tural and  industrial  development.  &c.  Under  each  of  these  headings  he 
evinces  a  thorough  knowledge  of  the  conditions  existing  in  the  colonial 
possessions  of  the  various  European  nations,  and  places  before  us  a  well 
thought  out  and  careful  survey  of  their  administration  and  development. 

Pope,  Rev.  G.  U.  (M.A.,  D.D.) — A  Catechism  of  Tamil  Grammar. 
No.  II.  12mo.  Pp.  76.  Oxford  and  London  :  Clarendon  Press. 
1905.  (Price  2s.) 

This  is  the  second  of  a  series  of  grammars  prepared  for  Tamil  schools 
which  has  been  in  extensive  use  for  more  than  fifty  years.  It  has  been 
reprinted  mainly  for  the  use  of  students  reading  for  the  higher  proficiency 
examination,  and  is  divided  into  four  sections  dealing  respectively  with 
orthography,  etymology,  syntax,  and  prosody. 

Roth,  H.  Ling. — Grreat  Benin,  its  Customs,  Art  and  Horrors.  4to. 
Pp.  xii-234,  xxxii.  Halifax :  F.  King  &  Sons,  Ltd.  1903. 

Mr.  H.  Ling  Roth  has  on  several  previous  occasions  contributed  a  large 
amount  of  information  regarding  the  native  races  and  customs  of  various 
parts  of  the  world.  In  dealing  with  the  little  known  country  of  Benin 
his  information  has  been  obtained  from  old  records  and  from  descriptions 
supplied  by  eye-witnesses  of  recent  events  in  the  country  which  was,  for  a 
long  period,  closed  to  the  traveller,  and  therefore,  to  a  large  extent,  terra- 
incognita.  Mr.  Ling  Roth,  however,  has  succeeded  in  gathering  together 
a  mass  of  information  regarding  the  city  of  Benin,  which  has  been  de- 
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scribed  as  a  place  of  no  wealth  or  power  except  the  power  of  the  influence 
of  fetish,  and  the  sense  of  the  spirit  of  a  long  past  of  atrocities,  together 
with  the  customs  of  its  people,  the  art  and  horrors  of  the  country.  He  has 
prosecuted  his  researches  in  all  directions  and  has  devoted  years  of 
patient  and  conscientious  study  to  the  task  of  analysing  and  presenting  in 
attractive  form  the  material  so  gathered  together  from  innumerable 
sources.  In  the  several  chapters  of  his  attractive  work  Mr.  Ling  Roth, 
after  referring  to  the  first  chroniclers,  and  the  discovery  of  the  country, 
devotes  a  large  amount  of  space  to  the  trade,  industry,  farming,  &c.,  of  the 
people  of  Benin.  But  the  main  interest  of  the  work  lies  in  the  reference 
to  the  subject  of  art  amongst  this  savage  race,  the  carving  of  ivory  and 
wood  having  attained  a  fairly  high  stage  of  progress.  Mr.  Ling  Roth 
not  only  gives  a  full  account  of  the  various  embellishments,  but  with,  the 
co-operation  of  the  authorities  of  the  British  Museum  and  various 
scientific  bodies,  he  has  embodied  in  his  work  a  series  of  most  interesting 
photographs  of  Benin  art,  including  both  carved  work  and  metal  castings. 
Regarding  the  latter  he  states  "  the  taking  of  Benin  city  opened  up  to  us 
the  knowledge  of  the  existence  of  a  hitherto  unknown  African  craft,  the 
productions  of  which  will  hold  their  own  among  some  of  the  best  specimens 
of  antiquity  or  modern  times."  On  the  arrival  of  the  punitive  expedition 
of  1897,  large  numbers  of  bronze  and  brass  castings  were  discovered,  such 
as  neither  traveller,  ethnologist,  nor  archaeologist  ever  dreamt  of,  which 
were  rich  in  quality  as  well  as  variety.  Many  of  these  are  now  in 
the  possession  of  the  British  Museum — the  collection  of  plaques  being 
probably  the  finest  to  be  found  in  any  museum  in  the  world.  At  the 
same  time,  for  the  want  of  proper  pecuniary  support,  a  large  number  of  the 
castings,  which  bad  cost  thousands  of  pounds  to  obtain,  were  sold  for  a  few 
hundred  pounds,  with  the  result  that  they  have  been  lost  to  this  country 
and  have  helped  to  enrich  the  collection  of  ethnological  specimens  of  a 
foreign  nation.  This  matter  is  dealt  with  at  some  length  in  the  appendix 
to  Mr.  Ling  Roth's  book,  and  is  a  glaring  instance  of  the  apathj'  of  those  in 
authority  with  regard  to  the  study  of  native  races  and  their  developments, 
which  is  essential  to  every  civilised  community  which  trades  with,  or  is 
called  upon  to  govern,  native  communities. 

Morice,  Rev.  A.  G.  (O.M.I.). — The  History  of  the  Northern  Interior 
of  British  Columbia  (formerly  New  Caledonia)  (1660-1880). 
8vo.  Pp.  xii-368.  London :  John  Lane.  1905.  (Price  16s.) 

The  Author  of  this  work  is  already  well  known  as  a  philological  student 
of  considerable  knowledge  and  ability,  his  studies  amongst  the  Indians  of 
the  Pacific  coast  having  gained  for  him  high  encomiums  from  scientific 
societies  in  various  parts  of  the  world.  In  his  history  of  the  northern 
interior  of  British  Columbia  he  has  given  us  an  account  of  a  little  known 
portion  of  the  Dominion  of  Canada,  which  was  formerly  known  as  New 
Caledonia,  and  about  which  not  even  Canadians  themselves — up  to  a  very 
recent  date — possessed  any  really  accurate  knowledge.  Father  Morice 
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opens  his  work  with  a  description  of  the  physical  features  and  aborigines 
of  the  country,  gathered  from  pre-European  times  and  from  the 
journals  of  Alexander  Mackenzie,  who  was  the  discoverer  of  New  Cale- 
donia, and  therefore  of  the  interior  of  British  Columbia,  and  whose 
journal  contains  valuable  details  regarding  the  aspect  of  the  country,  the 
nature  of  its  fauna,  &c.  The  work  of  the  North-West  Company  and  the 
Hudson  Bay  Company!  m  New  Caledonia  is  referred  to  at  some  length 
and  is  based  upon  the  letters,  journals,rand  other  memoranda  kept  at  the 
trading  posts,  which  supply ^an  interesting  picture  of  the  life  of  the  few  white 
traders  who  first  settled  in  the  country.  The  exploration  of  the  interior, 
the  administration  of  j  the  country,  its  resources,  &c.,  are  questions  upon 
which  Father  Morice  enlightens  us,  whilst  his  closing  chapters  set  forth  the 
noble  work  of  the  Catholic  Missions  which  were  founded  in  1842.  The 
rush  for  gold  and  the  advent  of  thousands  of  new-comers,  are  graphically 
described,  together  with  various  incidents  illustrating  the  lives  of  the 
white  men  and  the  natives  under  the  new  conditions.  The  outstanding 
features  of  the  work  is  the  fairness  of  its  tone  and  its  trustworthiness  as  a 
work  of  historical  interest. 

Heinrich  XXXIII.,  Prinz  Reub.  J.  L. — Der  Britische  Imperial- 
ismus.     8vo.     Pp.  viii-168.     Berlin :  0.  Hiiring.     1905. 

This  is  the  inaugural  discourse  of  the  Author  at  the  University  of 
Heidelberg,  and  sets  forth  the  views  of  a  foreign  writer  upon  prominent 
questions  of  the  day  in  connection  with  the  British  Empire  generally. 
It  is  divided  into  three  parts,  the  first  of  which  traces  the  growth  of 
the  idea  of  Imperialism,  and  sets  forth  the  Author's  opinions  regarding 
the  Colonial  Conferences  and  the  views  of  Mr.  Chamberlain.  It  next  deals 
with  the  question  of  Imperial  Federation,  and  with  such  topics  as  Im- 
perial commerce,  finance,  defence,  &c.,  and  concludes  with  some  critical 
observations  upon  the  views  expounded  from  time  to  time  for  a  closer 
union  of  the  Empire.  The  Author  deprecates  altogether  the  idea  of  an 
Imperial  Zollverein,  but  favours  Sir  Frederick  Pollock's  project  for  an 
Imperial  Committee  of  the  Privy  Council. 


The  Annual  Financial  Eemew  (Canadian),  July  1905.  Compiled 
by  W.  K.  Houston.  Oblong  4to.  Pp.  422.  Toronto:  The 
Annual  Financial  Review.  London  :  Effingharn  Wilson. 

The  "  Canadian  Annual  Financial  Eeview  "  is  an  indispensable  work  of 
reference  regarding  the  commercial  prosperity  of  the  Dominion  and  the 
position  of  the  various  trading  corporations  and  companies  of  the  country. 
The  information  is  obtained  from  reliable  sources,  and  supplies  in  a 
handy  form  facts  and  figures  regarding  the  present  condition  of  all  the 
leading  financial  institutions,  as  well  as  a  carefully  revised  precis  show- 
ing the  position  of  Canadian  securities. 
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Outram,  James. — In  the  Heart  of  the  Canadian  Rockies.      8vo. 
Pp.  xii-466.   London  :  Macmillan  &  Co.    1905.    (Price  12s.  Qd.) 

The  mountains  of  North-Western  Canada  possess  a  wonderful  fascina- 
tion, and,  to  quote  the  opinion  of  the  writer  of  this  work,  "  their  massive 
grandeur,  majesty  of  lofty  height,  splendour  of  striking  outline,  seem  to 
appeal  both  to  the  intellect  and  to  the  inmost  soul  of  man,  and  to  compel 
a  mingled  reverence  and  love."  More  especially  is  this  the  case  where 
snow  and  glacier  combine  to  add  a  hundredfold  to  all  the  other  charms 
and  glories  of  the  peaks.  "  The  Mountains  and  their  History  "  is  the 
subject  of  the  opening  chapter  of  Mr.  Outram's  most  entertaining  book, 
and  although,  from  the  historical  point  of  view,  the  history  of  this  portion 
of  the  Dominion  is  not  a  very  ancient  one,  there  is  much  vahiable 
information  regarding  hitherto  untrodden  peaks  and  passes  and  the  chief 
points  of  interest  and  beauty  massed  in  the  mountain  fastnesses.  Mr. 
Outram  has  recorded  some  of  the  more  notable  first  ascents,  together  with 
the  narratives  of  some  of  his  predecessors  in  the  Canadian  Rockies,  but 
the  most  interesting  portions  of  the  work  are  those  in  which  the  Author's 
own  experiences  are  narrated.  In  successive  chapters  he  gives  an 
account  of  the  mountain  ranges  from  Mount  Assiniboine  to  Mount 
Columbia  and  Diadem  Peak,  and  throughout  one  is  struck  by  the  great 
difficulties  and  accompanying  dangers  which  have  always  proved  so 
fascinating  to  the  mountain  climber  in  all  parts  of  the  world.  Mr. 
Outram's  book  will  doubtless  be  widely  read,  and  may  probably  have  the 
effect  of  attracting  attention  to  the  many  advantages  of  the  Canadian 
Rockies  from  the  mountaineer's  point  of  view.  The  Author's  own 
experiences  have  led  him  to  the  conclusion  that  the  average  Rqcky 
Mountain  peak  is  admirably  adapted  as  a  field  for  the  beginner  in  the 
study  of  the  craft.  Owing  to  the  action  of  the  authorities  of  the  Canadian 
Pacific  Railway,  every  possible  facility  is  offered  for  the  enjoyment  of  the 
exercise  and  scenery  which  is  the  reward  of  mountaineering,  and  to  be 
obtained  through  it  alone.  The  illustrations  appearing  in  the  work  are 
numerous,  and  present  many  views  of  the  grandeur  of  the  scenery  of  this 
interesting  portion  of  the  Canadian  Dominion. 

Laughton,   John  Knox. — Nelson  and   his   Companions  in  Arms. 
12mo.     Pp.261.   London:  George  Allen.    1905.    (Price  2s.  6^.) 

In  this  little  work  the  Author  has  produced  a  concise  and  well-written 
record  of  the  life  of  Lord  Nelson,  in  which  is  embodied  details  of  his  early 
service  and  accounts  of  the  hero's  naval  career  extending  from  the  battle 
of  St.  Vincent  to  Trafalgar.  In  a  concluding  chapter  Professor  Laughton 
enumerates  some  of  the  monuments  which  have  been  erected  in  different 
parts  of  the  country,  and  reproduces  George  Canning's  poem,  now  almost 
forgotten—"  Ulm  and  Trafalgar." 
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Becke,  Louis. — Notes  from  my  South  Sea  Log.  12mo.  Pp.  vi-352. 
London  :  T.  Werner  Laurie.  1905.  (Price  6s.) 

In  this  collection  of  notes  from  his  South  Sea  Log,  Mr.  Louis  Becke 
relates  many  interesting  stories  of  life  in  and  about  thosfe  scattered  islands 
of  the  South  Pacific  which  he  knows  so  well  and  has  written  about  in  so 
fascinating  a  manner.  Mr.  Becke,  in  addition  to  being  a  fluent  writer,  is 
full  of  enthusiasm,  which  carries  both  himself  and  his  reader  along  in  the 
most  agreeable  style.  The  stories  are  of  a  most  varied  kind,  and  contain 
more  especially  incidents  of  life  of  the  trader,  the  sailor,  and  the  settler 
in  the  South  Sea  Islands. 

The  West  African  Pocket-Book — A  Guide  for  Newly -appointed 
Government  Officers.  Compiled  by  direction  of  the  Secretary  of 
State  for  the  Colonies.  12mo.  Pp.  60.  London :  Waterlow 
&  Sons,  Ltd.  1905. 

Many  useful  notes  for  those  about  to  proceed  to  the  West  Coast  of 
Africa  are  to  be  found  in  this  little  work,  which  has  been  compiled  by 
direction  of  the  Secretary  of  State  for  the  Colonies.  Up  to  the  present 
time  a  newly- appointed  official  has  been  at  a  loss  to  know  what  to  take  in 
the  way  of  outfit  and  what  to  leave  behind ;  but,  armed  with  the  "  West 
African  Pocket-Book,"  he  will  now  be  enabled  to  obtain  all  the  necessary 
information  regarding  outfit,  health  precautions,  food  and  drink,  travelling 
and  bush  life,  and  many  other  necessary  details  of  life  in  West  Africa 
with  the  least  possible  trouble. 

Archer,  Francis  Bisset. — The  Gambia  Colony  and  Protectorate,  an 
Official  Handbook.  8vo.  Pp.  xviii-864.  London  :  St.  Bride's 
Press,  Ltd.  1906.  (Price  10s.) 

In  a  work  containing  some  four  hundred  pages  of  letterpress,  Mr.  Bisset 
Archer  has  narrated  the  history,  development  and  commercial  resources 
of  one  of  the  smallest  of  the  Colonial  possessions  of  Great  Britain,  and  the 
most  northerly  of  the  British  West  African  Dependencies.  Such  a  record 
as  he  has  compiled  will  surprise  not  only  those  who  imagine  the  Gambia  to 
be  a  valueless  tract,  but  also  many  who  have,  to  a  certain  extent,  followed 
the  course  of  Colonial  development  in  that  part  of  Western  Africa.  The 
Colony,  which  can  boast  of  a  most  ancient  history,  contains  at  the  present 
time  only  some  five  thousand  square  miles  of  territory,  and  was  practically 
the  original  starting-point  of  that  West  African  trade  which  has  of  late 
years  made  such  marvellous  strides.  In  his  historical  review,  Mr.  Archer 
has  drawn  upon  all  available  records  of  the  early  claims  to  the  territory 
of  the  French,  Dutch,  and  British,  and  has  gathered  together  a  collection 
of  facts  regarding  the  exploration  of  the  country  and  its  gradual 
development  in  which  the  many  difficulties  with  which  the  explorer  and 
trader  had  to  contend  are  set  forth.  He  refers  at  some  length  to  the 
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manners  and  customs  of  the  peoples  inhabiting  the  countries  bordering  on 
the  Gambia  Eiver,  much  of  the  information  having  been  obtained  by  the 
author  during  his  residence  in  the  country.  As  regards  trade,  the  staple 
article  of  cultivation  is  the  ground-nut,  enormous  quantities  of  which  are 
annually  exported.  Experiments,  however,  are  being  carried  out  with 
cotton  and  other  products,  but  Mr.  Archer  points  out  that  the  people  of  the 
Gambia  are  strongly  opposed  to  the  introduction  of  any  new  methods, 
their  industries,  abodes  and  habits  being  much  the  same  now  as  travellers 
found  them  centuries  ago.  A  large  portion  of  the  work  is  taken  up  by 
purely  official  documents,  service  regulations,  and  enactments  in  force 
for  the  administration  of  the  Colony.  An  English- Mandingo  dictionary 
of  some  eight  hundred  words  and  phrases  in  common  use,  with  the 
English  equivalents,  is  of  use  to  those  resident  in  the  country.  The  work, 
which  contains  many  excellent  illustrations,  is  full  of  useful  information 
regarding  the  past  and  present  history  of  the  Gambia  Colony. 

The  Australasian  Handbook :  Shippers,  Importers  and  Professional 
Directory  and  Business  Guide  for  1906.  Eoyal  8vo.  Pp.  684- 
227.  London  :  Gordon  &  Gotch.  (Price  10s.  6d.) 

After  retaining  its  now  well-known  title  of  the  Australian  Handbook  for 
a  period  of  thirty-six  years,  the  current  issue  makes  its  appearance  as  the 
Australasian  Handbook,  at  the  suggestion,  it  is  stated,  of  friends  in  the 
New  Zealand  Government ;  but  its  scope  and  usefulness  naturally  cover 
the  same  ground  as  heretofore.  As  a  work  of  reference  it  is  indispensable 
to  those  in  this  country  having  trade  or  other  relations  with  Australia  and 
New  Zealand,  and  it  is  equally  necessary  for  residents  of  those  parts  of 
the  Empire  desiring  information  regarding  the  Mother  Country.  The 
miscellaneous  character  of  the  contents  appeals  to  all  classes,  whilst  *he 
numerous  statistical  tables  which  are  based  upon  the  latest  available 
returns  are  of  considerable  value  from  a  commercial  point  of  view. 
Special  subjects,  such  as  Patents,  Trade  Marks,  Designs,  Copyrights,  have 
been  revised,  and  the  gazetteer  section  of  the  work  contains  full  and 
trustworthy  information  regarding  the  towns  of  the  Commonwealth  and 
New  Zealand.  One  amongst  many  useful  items  is  a  series  of  maps  setting 
forth  the  geographical  features,  rainfall,  land  surface,  exploration,  and 
railway  routes.  The  work  is  replete  with  information  upon  all  questions 
affecting  the  trade,  resources,  government,  institutions,  social  life,  &c.  of 
Australasia,  all  of  which  is  set  forth  in  a  concise  and  admirable  manner. 
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THE  ATTENTION  OF  FELLOWS  AND  OTHEES  IS  DIEECTED  TO 
THE  DESIDEEATA  ON  Pp.  253-7,  IN  THE  HOPE  THAT  THE 
WOEKS  THEEE  ENUMEEATED  MAY  BE  OBTAINED  FOE  THE 
LIBEAEY. 

Government  of  Barbados. — Minutes  of  Proceedings  of  the  Legislative 
Council  and  House  of  Assembly  for  1904-5. 

Government  of  British  Guiana, — Laws  of  British  Guiana.  A  New  and 
Revised  Edition  prepared  under  the  Authority  of  the  Statute  Laws 
(Revised  Edition)  Ordinance,  1904,  by  Sir  Thomas  Crossley  Rayner, 
5  vols.,  1905  ;  Administration  Reports,  1904-5. 

Government  of  British  Honduras. — Blue  Book,  1904. 

Government  of  Burma. — Administration  Report,  1904-5  ;  Report  on  the 
North-Eastern  Frontier,  1904-5  ;  Report  on  the  Working  of  the  Income 
Tax  Act,  11  of  1886,  in  Burma,  for  1902-5  ;  Report  on  the  Administration 
of  the  Stamp  Revenue  in  Burma,  1902-5  ;  Reports  on  the  Administra- 
tion of  Civil  Justice,  1904  ;  Report  on  the  Administration  of  the  Excise 
Department  in  Burma,  1904-5  ;  Reports  on  the  Administration  of 
Criminal  Justice  for  1904 ;  Report  on  Public  Instruction  in  Burma, 
1904-5 ;  Report  on  the  Police  Supply  and  Clothing  Department, 
1904-5  ;  Report  on  the  Administration  of  the  Shan  and  Karenni 
States,  1904-5  ;  Report  on  the  Administration  of  the  Chin  Hills,  1904- 
1905  ;  Quarterly  Civil  List,  October  1905  ;  Land  Records  Administra- 
tion Report,  1904-5. 

Government  of  Canada. — Journals  of  the  House  of  Commons,  1904. 

Government  of  Ceylon. — Blue  Book,  1904 ;  Debates  of  the  Legislative 
Council,  1904-5. 

Government  of  Cyprus. — Laws,  1905  ;  Cyprus  Civil  List,  1905,  compiled 
by  T.  H.  Hatton  Richards. 

Government  of  Egypt. — Report  upon  the  Administration  of  the  Public 
Works  Department  in  Egypt  for  1904,  by  Sir  William  Garstin. 

Government  of  the  Falkland  Islands. — Falkland  Islands  Gazette,  1891- 
1894,  1896-1900,  1902-1904. 

Government  of  Grenada. — Grenada  Handbook,  Directory  and  Almanac 
,  for  1906. 

Government  of  India. — Accounts  of  the  Trade  carried  by  Rail  and  River 
in  India,  1904-5 ;  Agricultural  Statistics  of  India,  1899-1904  ;  Monthly 
Weather  Review,  April  1905  ;  Annual  Report  on  the  Post  Office  of 
India,  1904-5  ;  Epigraphia  Indica,  April  1905. 

Government  of  Malta. — Blue  Book,  1904-5  ;  Ordinances,  1905. 

Government  of  Manitoba. — Journals  of  the  Legislative  Assembty  and 
Sessional  Papers,  1904-5. 

Government  of  Mauritius. — Debates  of  the  Council  of  Government,  1904. 
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Government    of    Qviebec. — Journals   of  the    Legislative   Council,    1905 ; 

Journals  of  the  Legislative  Assembly,  1905;  Sessional  Papers,  1905. 
Government   of  the   Straits   Settlements. — Map  of  Pinang  Island  and 

Province  Wellesley,  showing  distribution  of  Rubber  Cultivation  ;  Map 

of  the  Malacca  Territory,  showing  distribution  of  Rubber  Cultivation, 

1905  ;  Blue  Book,  1904. 

Government  of  the  Transvaal. — Ordinances,  1905. 
His   Majesty's   Government. — Flora   of  Tropical   Africa,    edited   by  Sir 

William  T.  Thiselton-Dyer.     Vol.  iv.,  Sect.  2,  Part  i.,  1905. 
The  Lords  Commissioners  of  the  Admiralty. — Admiralty  Charts  (J.  D. 

Potter,  Agent)  No.  3500.     New  Zealand — Cape  Runaway  to  Cable  End 

Foreland.      No.   3520.     North   America,   Vancouver    Island — Active 

Pass.     No.  2512.     North  America,  Vancouver  Island— Approaches  to 

Nanaimo  Harbour.     No.  3531.     Tasmania — Entrance  to   Macquarie 

Harbour.     No.  3526.     Newfoundland,  East  Coast — Bay  of  Exploits — 

Lewisport  Harbour. 

Agent-General  for  Natal. — Natal  Civil«Service  List,  1905. 
Agent-General    for     Queensland. — Queensland     Agricultural     Journal. 

Vol.  xv.,  1904-5. 
Agent-General  for  Tasmania. — Tasmania   Crown   Lands  Guide,  1905  ; 

Progress  of  the  Mineral  Industry  of  Tasmania,  October  1904  to  March 

1905. 

Chief  Commissioner,  Coorg. — Administration  Report,  1904-5. 
Colonial  Office. — Report  011  Irrigation  in  Ceylon,  by  Captain  Sir  John 

Keane,  1905  ;    Report  on  the  Cotton  Growing   Industry  in   British 

Central  Africa,  by  S.  Simpson,  1905. 
Commissioner  of  Mines,  Natal. — Report  of  the  Mining  Industry  of  Natal 

for  1904. 
The  Crown  Agents  for  the  Colonies. — West  African  Pocket  Book,  a  Guide 

for  Newly-appointed  Government  Officers,  compiled  by  direction  of  the 

Secretary  of  State  for  the  Colonies,  1905. 

Department  of  Agriculture,  Neiv  Zealand. — Annual  Report,  1905. 
Department  of  the  Interior,  Canada. — Mica,  its  Occurrence,  Exploitation, 

and  Uses,  by  F.  Cirkel,  1905  ;  Asbestos,  its  Occurrence,  Exploitation* 

and  Uses,  by  F.  Cirkel,  1905. 
Department  of  Lands,  New  South  Wales. — Forest  Flora  of  New  South 

Wales,  by  J.  H.  Maiden.     Part  xvii.,  1905. 
Durban   Corporation. — Mayor's   Minute,   with   Departmental    Reports, 

1904-5. 
Geological  Survey  of  New  South  Wales. — A  Monograph  on  the  Fora- 

minifera  of  the  Perrno-Carboniferous  Limestones  of  New  South  Wales, 

by  F.  Chapman,  1905. 
Government  Statistician,  Queensland. — A  B  C  of  Queensland  Statistics, 

1905,  compiled  by  Thornhill  Weedon. 
The  High  Commissioner  for  Canada. — Mica,  its  Occurrence,  Exploitation, 

and  Uses,  by  F.  Cirkel,  1905  ;  A.sbestos,  its  Occurrence,  Exploitation, 

and  Uses,  by  F.  Cirkel,  1905. 
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The   High    Commissioner,  Southern   Nigeria. — Proclamations,  {Orders, 

Eules,  Native  Council  Eules  and  Orders  in  Council,  1904. 
Imperial  Department  of  Agriculture  for  tlie  West  Indies. — Report  of 

the  Agricultural  Work,  Barbados,  for  the  Season  between  1902-4. 
India  Office. — Census  of  Burma,  190],  Provincial  Tables,  by  C.  C.  Lowis. 
Ministere  des  Colonies,  France. — Statistiques  Coloniales   pour   1'Annee 

1903— Navigation. 
Provincial  Bureau  of  Mines,  British  Columbia. — Bulletins  :  Windy  Arm 

Mineral  Locations  in  the  Atlin  Mining  Division,  by  W.  F.  Eobertson, 

1905  ;  Mineral  Locations,  Big  Bend  District  in  the  Eevelstoke  Mining 

Division,  by  H.  Carmichael,  1905. 
War  Office.— The  Anglo-Egyptian  Sudan :  a  Compendium  prepared  by 

Officers  of  the  Sudan  Government,  edited  by  Lieut.-Colonel  Count 

Gleichen,  2  vols.,  1905 ;  Map  of  North-East  Ehodesia,  1905 ;  Cable 

Map  of  the  World,  1905. 

Aborigines  Protection  Society. — Aborigines  Friend,  January  1906. 
Anthropological  Institute. — Journal,  January  to  June  1905. 
Australasian  Chamber  of  Commerce  in  London. — Annual  Eeport,  1904- 

1905. 
Bataviaasch  Genootsclmp  van  Kunsten  en   Wetenschappen,  Batavia. — 

Tijdschrift  voor  Indische  Taal,  Land-  en-Volkenkunde  1905  ;  Notulen 

van  de  Algemeene  en  Directievergaderingen,  1905  ;  Tjeribonsch  Wet- 

boek    (Pepakem  Tjerbon)  van  het  jaar   1768,  in  tekst  en  vertaling 

uitgegeven,  door  Dr.  G.  A.  J.  Hazeu,  1905. 
Bengal  Chamber  of  Commerce. — Eeport  for  1904. 
Church  Missionary  Society.— River,  Sand,  and  Sun,  being  Sketches  of 

the  C.M.S.  Egypt  Mission,  by  Minna  C.  Gollock,  1906. 
East  End  Emigration  Fund. — Annual  Eeport,  1905. 
Imperial  Institute. — Bulletin,  1905. 

Jamaica  Church  Aid  Association  in  England. — Jamaica,  No.  24,  1905. 
Kew  Guild. — Journal,  1905. 
Livingstone  College. — Annual  Eeport,  1905. 
Nova  Scotia  Historical  Society. — Collections,  Vol.  xii.,  1905. 
Nova   Scotian  Institute  of    Science. — Proceedings    and    Transactions. 

1902-3. 

Perth  Chamber  of  Commerce,  Western  Australia. — Annual  Eeport,  1905^ 
Polynesian  Society,  New  Zealand. — Journal,  September  1905. 
Public  Library,  South  Australia. — Eeport  for  1904-5. 
Royal  Botanic  Gardens,  Ceylon. — Annals,  October  1905. 
Royal   Geographical  Society  of  Australasia   (Queensland  Branch). — 

Queensland  Geographical  Journal,  1904-5. 
Royal  Society. — Eeports  of  the  Sleeping  Sickness  Commission,  Nos.  2  to  6. 

1903-5. 
St.  John's  Ambulance  Association  (New  South  Wales  Centre). — Annual 

Eeport,  1905. 
Smithsonian  Institution,  Washington,  U.S.A. — Annual  Eeport,  1904. 
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Societe  Francaise  d' Imprimerie  et  de  Librairie. — 28  Annees  an  Congo  : 

Lettres  de  Mgr.  Augouard,  2  vols.,  1905. 
South  African  Philosophical  Society. — Transactions,  Vol.  xvi.  Part  2 

1905. 

The  Proprietors  of  the  "African  World." — African  World  Annual,  1905. 
W.  H.  Anger,  Esq.,  Canada. — Summary  of  Canadian  Commercial  Law 

for  use  of  Schools  and  Colleges  and  Handbook  for  Office  Men,  by  the 

Donor,  1905. 
Australian  Book  Co. — An  Australian  Point  of  View,  being  set  out  in  a 

series  of  Letters  addressed  to  my  Fellow  Citizens  of  the  Commonwealth, 

by  F.  A.  A.  Russell,  1905. 
Mon.  Emile  Baillaud. — Sur  les  Routes  du  Soudan,  par  le  Donateur.  1902  ; 

La  Question  Monetaire  en  Afrique  Occidentale,  par  le  Donateur,  1905. 
H.  J.  L.  Beadnell,  Esq.,  Egypt. — Topography  and  Geology  of  the  Fayum 

Province  of  Egypt,  by  the  Donor,  1905. 
Miss  Rosalie  Birt,  Rhodesia. — A  Rlryniing  Cape  History,  by  the  Donor, 

1905. 
Rt.  Hon.  Lord  Brassey,  K.C.B. — Sixty  Years  of  Progress ;  and  the  New 

Fiscal  Policy,  by  the  Donor,  1906. 

British  South  Africa  Co. — Directors'  Report  and  Accounts,  1903-4. 
The  Proprietors  of  the  "  Canadian  Municipal  Journal." — "  Canadian 

Municipal  Journal,"  January  to  October  1905. 
"  Cape  Times"  Ltd.,  Cape  Town. — "Cape  Times"  Law  Reports  of  all 

Cases  decided  in  the  Supreme  Court  of  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope,  April 

to  June  1905. 
C.  B.  Carter,  Esq.,  K.C.,  Canada. — Revised  Statutes  of  Quebec,  3  vols., 

1888. 
L.  G.  Chafe,  Esq.,  Neivfoundland. — Report  on  the  Newfoundland  Seal 

Fishery  from  1863  to  1905,  by  the  Donor. 
Clarendon  Press. — Oxford  University  Calendar,  1906  ;  Senga  Handbook, 

a  Short  Introduction  to  the  Senga  Dialect  as  spoken  on  the  Lower 

Luangwa,  North-Eastern  Rhodesia,  by  A.  C.  Madan,  1905. 
Joseph  P.  Clougher,  Esq.,  Canada. — Year  Book  and  Clergy  List  of  the 

Church  of  England  in  Canada,  1906. 
T.   A.  Coghlan,   Esq.,   I.S.O. — Report   on    Immigration,    with   special 

reference  to  Canada,  by  the  Donor,  1905. 
Messrs.  W.  Collins,  Sons  &  Co. — Two  Modern  Travellers :  Isabella  L. 

Bird  (Mrs.  Bishop),  China,  Japan,  &c. ;  Sir  H.  M.  Stanley,  Africa,  by 

W.  R.  Richmond,  1905. 
Colonial  Consignment  and   Distributing   Co. — Annual   Report    on  the 

Frozen  Meat  Trade,  1905. 
"Commercial  Intelligence"   Publishing    Co. —  Sportsman's    Guide     to 

North-Western  Rhodesia,  the   Big   Game   Country,   by   F.   Aitkens, 

1905. 
Consolidated  Gold  Fields  of  South  Africa,  Ltd. — Reporc  of  Ordinary 

General  Meeting,  November  1905. 
VOL.  XXXVII. — 4. 
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Sir  Henry  Cotton,  K.C.S.I. — Corporal   Punishment   in   India,   by  the 

Donor,  1905. 
J.  O.  Cruickshank,Esq.,  British  Guiana. — Negro  Humour,  by  the  Donor, 

1905. 
W.   Doberck,  Esq.,  Hong  Kong. — Meteorological  Observations  made  at 

the  Hong  Kong  Observatory  in  1904,  by  the  Donor. 
Messrs.  Gilchrist  and  Powell,   Ltd. — How  to    See  South  Africa :    the 

Official  Guide  to  South  Africa,  1905. 
Messrs.     Gow,     Wilson     <t     Stanton. — Kubber  -  Producing     Companies 

(Capitalised   in  Sterling)  having  Properties  in  the  Malay  Peninsula 

and  Ceylon,  showing  their  History  and  Results,  1906. 
Messrs.  Charles  Griffin  d  Co. — Mining  Law  of  the  British  Empire,  by 

C.  J.  Alford,  1906. 
Maxwell  Hall,  Esq.,  Jamaica. — West  Indian  Hurricane  of  August  11, 

1903,  by  the  Donor,  1905. 
Dr.  J.  M.  Harper,  Canada. — The  Little  Sergeant,  or  Le  Service  et  les 

Amours,  by  the  Donor,  1905. 

Messrs.  Hazell,  Watson  &  Viney. — Hazell's  Annual  for  1906. 
Rev.  F.  L.  Higgins,  Canada. — Daisy  Dryden,  a  Memoir,  by  Mrs.  S.  H. 

Dryden,  1905. 

Industrial  Publishing  Co. — Imperial  Federation,  by  S.  W.  Kelsey,  1905. 
Leslie   Jolly,    Esq.,    Tasmania. — Annual    Report    of   the    Launceston 

Chamber  of  Commerce,  1905. 
S.  Katiresu,  Esq.,  Ceylon. — A  Handbook  to  the  Jaffna  Peninsula,  by  the 

Donor,  1905. 
John  Lane,   Esq. — The   History    of  the  Northern   Interior   of  British 

Columbia,  by  Rev.  A.  G.  Morice,  1906. 
D.  Levy,  Esq.,  M.L.A.,  New  South  Wales. — Speech  on  the  Workmen's 

Compensation  Bill,  by  the  Donor,  1905. 
Leoville    L'Homme,   Mauritius. — Pages    en    Vers,    par    le    Donateur 

1905. 
Percy   Lindley,    Esq. — The  Rhodesian  Review,  edited   by  the    Donor, 

December  1905. 
Messrs.  Longmans,  Green  <t  Co. — A  Grammar  of  the  Kaffir  Language,  by 

J.  McLaren,  1906. 
Messrs.  Sampson  Low,Marston  <t  Co. —  Guide  to  South  Africa,  by  A.  S. 

and  G.  G.  Brown,  1905-6. 

Bernard  McEvoy,  Esq. — From  the  Great  Lakes  to  the  Wide  West ;  Im- 
pressions of  a  Tour  between  Toronto  and  the  Pacific,  by  the  Donor, 

1902. 

Mrs.  E.    S.  MacLeod,  Prince  Edtvard  Island. — Donalda  :  a  Scottish- 
Canadian  Story,  by  the  Donor,  1905. 
Messrt.  Macmillan  dt  Co. — In  the  Heart  of  the  Canadian  Rockies,  by 

James  Outram,  1905. 
O.  Mathieson,  Esq. — The  Sugar  Convention,  its  Cost  and  Consequences, 

by  the  Donor,  1905. 
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E.  T.  Maurice,  Esq. — Report  by  Mr.  F.  E.  George  on  his  Prospecting 

Expedition  North  of  Nullarbor  Plains,  1905. 
Messrs.  Mcthuen  &  Co. — Historical  and   Modern   Atlas  of  the   British 

Empire,  specially  prepared  for  Students,  by  C.  G.  Robertson  and  J.  G. 

Bartholomew,  1905. 
C.  Lelio  Michel,  Esq.,  Mauritius. — Pages  Nouvelles  (Contes  et  Essais). 

par  le  Donateur,  1905. 
Man.  Pierre  Mille. — Le  Congo  Leopoldien,  par  le  Donateur,  1905. 

E.  D.  Morel,  Esq. — The  Congo  Millions :  what  becomes  of  them,  by  the 
Donor,  1905. 

Messrs.  A.  E.  Moiobray  <t  Co. — Sketches  of  Kafir  Life,  by  G.  Callaway, 
1905. 

John  Murray,  Esq. — The  Afrikander  Land,  by  A.  R.  Colquhoun,  1906 ; 
Memoirs  of  General  Sir  Henry  Dermot  Daly,  sometime  Commander 
of  Central  India  Horse,  Political  Assistant  for  Western  Mahva,  &c., 
by  Major  H.  Daly,  1905. 

The  Proprietor  of  the  "  National  Review.1' — Seymour  Vandeleur,  the 
Story  of  a  British  Officer,  being  a  Memoir  of  Brevet-Lieutenant- 
Colonel  Vandeleur,  D.S.O.,  Scots  Guards  and  Irish  Guards,  with  a 
general  description  of  his  Campaigns,  by  Colonel  F.  I.  Maxse,  1905. 

Messrs.  George  Newnes,  Ltd. — Australian  Life  in  Town  and  Country,  by 
E.  C.  Buley,  1905. 

Messrs.  James  Nisbet  <t  Co. — A  Tropical  Dependency:  an  Outline  of  the 
Ancient  History  of  the  Western  Soudan,  with  an  Account  of  the 
Modern  Settlement  of  Northern  Nigeria,  by  Flora  L.  Shaw  (Lady 
Lugard),  1905. 

F.  W.  North,  Esq.— Frederic  William  North,  1905.     (A  Biography). 
Messrs.   A.    Owen    &   Co. — British   Imperialism,   by   Baron   Felix    von 

Oppenheimer,  1905. 
M.  Parkinson,  Esq.,  Canada. — How  to  Know  the  Wild  Flowers,  by  the 

Donor,  1905. 
Herr  H.  Pohl. — Zur  Besiedelung  unserer  Schutzgebiete  im  Tropischen 

Afrika,  von  H.  Pohl,  1905. 
St.   Bride's  Press,   Ltd. — The    Gambia   Colony   and   Protectorate :    an 

Official  Handbook,  by  F.  Bisset  Archer,  190G. 
Dr.  F.  M.  Sandwith. — Medical  Diseases  of  Egypt,  by  the  Donor,  Part  i., 

1905. 
Messrs.     Sealy,     Bryers    <£    Walker. — Napoleon   at    St.   Helena   (Four 

Visions),  by  Amada,  1905. 
jR.    Shelford,    Esq. — An    Illustrated   Catalogue  of   the   Ethnographical 

Collection  of  the  Sarawak  Museum,  by  the  Donor,  Parts  i.  and  ii., 

1904-5. 

Charles  Sliort,  Esq. — Mitchell's  Newspaper  Press  Directory,  1905. 
Charles  Sidey,  Esq. — Thomas  Walker  Convalescent  Hospital,  Parramatta 

River,  New  South  Wales,  Annual  Reports,  1905. 
Hon.  F.  B.  Smith,  Transvaal. — Teaching  of  Agriculture,  by  the  Donor. 
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Messrs.  Sivan  Sonnenscliein  A  Co. — Dictionary  of  Indian  Biography,  by 
C.  E.  Buckland,  1906. 

The  Proprietor  of  "  South  Africa." — "South  Africa"  Handbooks,  Nos. 
15  and  16,  South  African  Companies  Analysed  :  17,  Annals  of  South 
Africa;  18,  Useful  Information  for  Emigrants  :  the  Transvaal;  19  to 
29,  Battles  and  Sieges ;  30,  The  1905  Transvaal  Constitution  ;  31, 
Natal  and  its  Eesources ;  32  and  33,  The  Victoria  Falls. 

Sir  diaries  Todd,  K.C.M.G.,  SoutJi  Australia.— Report  of  Inter-State 
Astronomical  and  Meteorological  Conference  held  at  Adelaide,  May 
1905.- 

Messrs.  W.  Weddel  <£  Co. — Review  of  the  Frozen  Meat  Trade,  1905. 

The  Westminster  Press. — The  Fleet  Annual  and  Naval  Year  Book,  1906, 
by  L.  Yexley. 

W.  Wliitaker,  Esq. — Goderich  Salt  Region  and  Mr.  Attrill's  Exploration, 
by  Dr.  T.  Sterry  Hunt,  1877  ;  Coal  Deposits  of  the  North- West 
Territories,  by  G.  A.  Kinahan,  1884 ;  Coal  Measures  of  Westei*n 
Newfoundland,  by  E.  Gilpin,  1874  ;  Pictou  Coal  Field,  Nova  Scotia, 
by  E.  Gilpin,  1873 ;  Grouping  of  the  Pictou  Coal  Seams,  by  E.  Gilpin. 
1873  ;  Lignite  Formations  of  the  West,  by  Dr.  G.  M.  Dawson,  1874 ; 
Occurrence  of  Foraminifera  &c.  in  the  Cretaceous  Rocks  of  Manitoba, 
by  Dr.  G.  M.  Dawson,  1874;  Coals  and  Lignites  of  the  Canadian 
North-West,  by  Dr.  G.  M.  Dawson,  1884. 

Messrs.  Wilson  <£  Lafleur,  Canada. — Index-Digest  to  the  Montreal  Law 
Reports,  compiled  by  Dr.  J.  F.  Saint-Cyr,  1905. 

Sir  Frederick  Young,  K.C.M.G. — Recurring  Problem  of  the  Unemployed  : 
One  Permanent  Remedy  —  Emigration,  Colonisation,  by  General 
William  Booth,  1905. 


THE   FOLLOWING   BOOKS   HAVE   BEEN   ADDED 
TO   THE   LIBRARY. 

Tropical  Nature  and  other  Essays,  by  Alfred  R.  Wallace. 

The  Black  Gin  and  other  Poems,  by  J.  Brunton  Stephens.  1873. 

A  First  Fleet  Family,  by  Louis  Becke  and  Walter  Jeffery,  1896. 

Leagiie  of  the  Leopard,  by  H.  Bindloss,  1904. 

The  Manitoban,  by  H.  H.  Bashford,  1905. 

A  Marriage  in  Burmah,  by  Mrs.  M.  Chan-Toon,  1905. 

The  Colonials,  by  Allen  French,  1902. 

Souls  in  Bondage,  by  P.  Gibbon,  1904. 

Maid  of  the  River,  by  Mrs.  Campbell  Praed. 

Romance  of  a  Hill  Station,  by  Mrs.  H.  S.  Laverton,  1901. 

Merely  a  Negress,  by  Stuart  Young,  1904. 

The  Golden  Fetish,  by  E.  Phillpotts,  1903. 
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THE  following  Volumes  and  Parts  are  required  in  the  Library  to 
complete  the  various  series.  Donations  will  be  much  appre- 
ciated :— 

Australasia — 

Adelaide  Chamber  of  Commerce.     Annual  Reports.     Nos.  1  to  20,  22  to 

25,  and  28  to  30 

Australasian  Medical  Gazette.     Vols.  I.,  II. 
Australasian   Sketcher.     Melbourne.     Nos.    128,    130-132,  134-138,    and 

140  of  1881.     Nos.  154  and  157  of  1882.    The  whole  of  1883.     No.  203 

of  1886 
Australian  Medical  Journal  (Melbourne).    All  issues  previous  to  Vol.  XIV. 

1892 

Burn  (David).     Van  Dieinen's  Land  Vindicated.     1840 
Canterbury  (N.Z.)   Chamber  of  Commerce.     Annual  Reports.     Nos.  7  to 

10,  and  17,  18,  and  21 
Dunedin  (N.Z.)  Chamber  of  Commerce.    Annual  Reports.     All  previous  to 

1874,  and  1875,  1876,  and  1887 
Ewen   (James).    Geography   of   the  Australian  Colonies.     8vo.     Sydney 

1854 
Geological  Survey  of  Victoria.     Report  of  Progress.     By  R.  Brough  Smyth, 

No.  1.     4to.     Melbourne 

Hector  (Sir  James).     Coal  Deposits  of  New  Zealand.     1866 
Hobart  Chamber  of  Commerce.     Annual  Reports.     All  previous  to  1886 
Illustrated   Journal    of    Australasia.     A    Monthly    Magazine.     Vol.    XI. 

Nos.  13,  14,  15,  18 

Kendall  (Henry  Clarence).     Poems  and  Songs.     1862 
Krefft  (Gerard).     Fossil  Fauna  of  Australia.     1871 
Literary  Foundlings  :    Verse    and    Prose   collected  in   Canterbury,  New 

Zealand.     1864. 
Melbourne  Chamber  of  Commerce.    Annual  Reports.    1853-54, 1859,1861, 

1863,  1871 

My  Note  Book.     2  vols.     4to.     Melbourne.     1857 
New  Zealand.     Progress  Reports  of  Geological  Survey.     With  Maps  and 

Sections.     1866-67,  1868-69 

Sommer  (F.  Von).     The  Miners'  Manual  (South  Australia).     1845 
Sydney  University  Calendar,   1855,   1856,  1857,  1858,  1859,  1864,  1866, 

1867,  1869,  1870,  1871,  1872,  1875,  1876,  1877 
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Australasia—  (cont.) 

Tasmanian  Journal  of  Natural  Science.     1842,  &c. 

Thoughts  in  the  Bush.    By  Kentish.    Launceston.    1823 

Tompson  (Charles).    Wild  Notes  from  the  Lyre  of  a  Native  Minstrel,  182 

Townsville  Chamber  of  Commerce.    Annual  Keports.  1883, 1884,  and  1885 

Victorian  Hansard  :  containing  Debates  and  Proceedings  of  the  Legislative 

Council  and  Assembly.     Season  1856-57  to  1864-65.     8vo.     11  vols. 

1857-1865. 
Wellington  (N.Z.)  Chamber  of  Commerce.    Annual  Reports.    Nos.  1  to 

14,  and  16  to  24 
Tear-Book  of  Australia.    Edited  by  Edward  Greville.     1882 

British  North  America — 

Ashley  (W.  J.).    Nine  Lectures  on  the  Earlier  Constitutional  History  of 

Canada.    1889 

Biographical  Dictionary  of  Well-known  British  Columbians,  1890 
Descriptions  and  Figures  of  Canadian   Organic   Remains.      Decades   ii. 

and  iv. 

Estat  present  de  1'eglise  et  la  colonie  francaise  dans  la  Nouvelle-France,  1688 
Gunn  (Hon.  D.).     History  of  Manitoba.     1880 
Handbook  of  Toronto,  containing  its  Climate,  Geology,  Natural  History, 

Ac.    By  a  Member  of  the  Press.     1858 

Histoire  du  Canada  et  des  Canadiens  sous  la  domination  anglaise 
Howe  (Joseph).     The   Speeches  and  Public  Letters  of  the  Hon.  Joseph 

Howe.     Compiled  by  William  Annand.     2  vols.     1858 
Hunter  (W.  S.).     Ottawa  Scenery  in  the  vicinity  of  Ottawa  City,  Canada. 

With  a  map  and  15  fine  tinted  plates,  accompanied  by  historical  and 

'descriptive  letterpress.     1855 
Lareau  (Edmond).    Histoire  du  droit  canadien  depuis  les  origines  de  la 

colonie  jusqu'a  nos  jours.     2  vols.     1888 
Le  Moine  (J.  M.).     Picturesque  Quebec.     1882 
Lesperance  (John).    The  Bastonnais.    Tale  of  the  American  Invasion  of 

Canada  in  1775-76.     1877 
Letters  of  "  Nerva  "  (Mr.  Justice  Gale). 
Letters  of  "  Veritas  "  (Hon.  John  Richardson).     1815 
Lovell's  History  of  the  Dominion  of  Canada  and  other  Parts  of  British 

America.    1876 

McLauchlan  (Alexander).    Poems  (Canadian).     1856 
Sangster  (Charles).     The   St.   Lawrence  and  the   Saguenay  and  other 

Poems.     1856 

Scott  (Frederick  George).     The  Soul's  Quest,  and  other  Poems 
Singularitez  de  la  Nouvelle-France 
Statements  of  the  Home  and  Foreign  Trade  of  the  Dominion  of  Canada  ; 

also  Annual  Report  of  the  Commerce  of  Montreal.     1874  to  date 
Toronto  University  Studies  in  Political  Science,  No.  1.     The  Ontario 

Township.    By  J.  M.  McEvoy 
Tnpper  (Ferdinand  Brock).     Life  and  Correspondence  of  Sir  Isaac  Brock. 

2nd  edition.     1847 
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British  North  America — (cont.) 

Tuttle  (C.  B.).    Illustrated  History  of  the  Dominion  of  Canada.    2  vcls. 

1877 

Winnipeg  Board  of  Trade.    Annual  Beports,  1  to  5 
Year-Book  of  Canada.     1874  to  date 

Cape  Colony,  Natal,  "West  Africa,  &c. — 

Among  the  Palms.    By  Bev.  Mr.  Brown 

Eastern  Province  Monthly  Magazine.    Vol.  II.    February  1858 

East  Indies,  &c. — 

China  Beview,  or  Notes  and  Queries  on  the  Far  East.     From  Vol.  XIX. 

No.  5,  1891,  to  Vol.  XXV.,  No.  6,  1901 
D'Araujo  (B.  E.)      Strangers'  Guide  to  Singapore.     1890 
Denison  (Noel).    Tour  among  the  Land  Dyaks  of  Upper  Sarawak.    1874 
Eeaughran  (T.  J.).     Picturesque  and  Busy  Singapore.     1887 
Becords  of  the  Botanical  Survey  of  India.    Nos.  1  to  8.     Vol.  I. 
Straits  Settlements  Law  Keports.     Vol.  VII.     1903. 

West  Indies — 

Barbados  Agricultural  Gazette  and  Planters'  Journal.    All  previous  to  Mar. 

1887,  and  March  and  June  1890 
Hill  (B.  T.).     The  Geology  and  Physical  Geography  of  Jamaica  :  Study  of 

a  type  of  Antillean  development,  based  upon  surveys  made  for  Alex. 

Agassiz.     "With    41    plates.      1899.      (Bulletin    of    the    Museum  of 

Comparative- Zoology  at  Harvard  College.     Vol.  34.) 
Oliver   (V.   L.)  History  of  the  Island  of  Antigua,  one   of  the  Leeward 

Caribbees  in  the  West  Indies,  from  the  first  settlement  in  1635  to  the 

present  time.     3  vols.     1894-99. 

The  Law  Beports  of  British  Guiana.     Vol.  I.  (Old  Series) 
Victoria  Quarterly  (Jamaica).    Vol.  IV.    Part  4 

General — 

Simmonds'  Colonial  Magazine.     Vols.  I.-IV.     1844-45 
United  States  Consular  Beports.    No.  1. 

Societies  (United  Kingdom) — 

East  India  Association,  Journal  of.    Vol.  II.  Nos.  2  and  3.    Vo  .  IV.  No.  4 

Boyal  Colonial  Institute,  Proceedings  of  the.    Vols.  II.,  III.,  IV.,  V.,  VI.,  VII. 

Boyal  Society.    Transactions.     1834  (Part  I.),  and  1835  to  1851 

Boyal  Society.  Proceedings.  Vol.  XL.  No.  243.  1896.  Vol  XUI. 
No.  255.  1897 

Boyal  Geographical  Society,  Journal  of.    Vols.  XIII.-XXI. 

Boyal  Institution  of  Great  Britain.  Notices  of  the  Proceedings  at  the  Meet- 
ings of  the  Members.  Vol.  VI. 

Boyal  Statistical  Society,  Journal  of.  Vol.  I.  Parts  1  and  2,  1838.  Vol. 
II.  Parts  2  and  3,  1839.  Vol.  III.  Parts  1,  2,  and  3,  1840.  Vol.  IV. 
Part  4,  1841.  Vol.  VI.  Parts  1  and  4, 1843.  Vol.  XIV.  Part  1, 1851 
and  Vols.  XXI.  to  XXXVI.,  1858-1873 

Victoria  Institute,  Journal  of  Transactions  of  the.  Vols.  III.  and  V 
1869-72 
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Societies  (Colonial) — 

New  South  Wales — Boyal  Society  of  New  South  Wales.    Transactions  and 

Proceedings.    Vols.  I.  to  VII.  (1866-73) 
Philosophical  Society  of  New  South  Wales.    Transactions.    Previous  to 

1862 
Australian  Philosophical  Society.    Proceedings.     1850-56 

Victoria—  Royal  Society  of  Victoria.     Vol.  VII.  Part  i.     Vol.  VIII.  Part  i. 

(1868)      Vols.  X.  to  XVII.  and  Vol.  XXI. 
Zoological  and  Acclimatisation  Society  of  Victoria.     Previous  to  Vol.  IV. 

(of  1875),  and  from  Vol.  V. 

Philosophical  Institute  of  Victoria.     Vol.  I.  (1856) 
Philosophical  Society  of  Victoria.     Transactions.     1855 
United  Service  Institution  of  Victoria.     Journal.     Vol.  III.  No.  5,  1894 

South.  Australia — Royal  Society  of  South  Australia.  Transactions  and 
Proceedings  of  the  late  Adelaide  Philosophical  Society.  All  previous 
to  1877-78,  and  Vol.  XI.,  1887-88 

Royal  Agricultural  and  Horticultural  Society  of  South  Australia.    Proceed- 
ings.    Previous  to  1868 

Tasmania — Royal  Society  of.     Papers  and  Proceedings.     1860,  1861,  1862, 

1863,  1870,  1871 
Launceston  Mechanics'  Institute.    Annual  Reports.     Previous  to  1882 

British  North  America — Xova  Scotia  Institute  of  Natural  Science.     Vols. 

I.  to  IV.     1876-82 
The  Canadian  Journal  of  Industry,  Science,  and  Art.     Conducted  by  the 

Canadian  Institute.     No.  25  (1860) 

Papers  and  Records  of  the  Ontario  Historical  Society.     Vol.  I. 
Transactions  of  the  Literary  and  Historical  Society  of  Quebec.     Vols.  I.  to 

IV. 

Ceylon — Planters'  Association   of   Ceylon  (Kandy).     Proceedings.     1861-62, 

1862-63,  1865-66,  1866-67,  1868-69,  1874-75 

Royal  Asiatic  Society  (Ceylon  Branch).    Journals  and  Proceedings,  Vol.  VI. 
No.  21,  1880.     Vol.  VII.  No.  23,  1881 


PARLIAMENTARY   PUBLICATIONS. 

New  Zealand —  Journals  of  the  Legislative  Council.     Previous  to  1854,  and 
1857,  1859,    861,  1862,  and  1884 

South  Australia — Government  Gazette.     Vol.  II.  (1887),  Nos.  1  to  47 

•Cape  of  Good  Hope — Votes  and  Proceedings  of  Parliament,  and  Appendices. 
All  previous  to  1862 

Ceylon — Sessional  Papers.     1886,  1887 
Blue  Book.     1870,  1872,  1879 

Barbados — Official  Gazette.    No.  3000.     1893.    No.  8,  1898  ;  No.  27,  1899. 
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British   Guiana — Minutes  of  the  Court  of  Policy.     Previous  to  I860,  and 
January  to  March,  1861 

Manitoba — Manitoba  Gazette.     Nos.  10  and  24  of  Vol.  XVII.     1889 

Nova  Scotia — -Journals  and  Proceedings  of  the  House  of  Assembly.     1873- 

1874,  1879-1880,  and  1883 

Journals  and  Proceedings  of  the  Legislative  Council.    1868-70,  1875,  1877 
Statutes  of  Nova  Scotia.     1853,  1855,  1861-62,  1869,  1870 
Debates  and  Proceedings  of   the  House  of  Assembly,   1880,  1881,  1883, 

1885-86,  1891 
Debates  and  Proceedings  of  the  Legislative  Council.     1880-82 

British  Columbia — Sessions  Papers.     1882 

Journals  of  the  Legislative  Assembly.     1874,  1875 

Newfoundland —  Journal  of  the  House  of  Assembly.    1854, 1855,  1856,  1857, 

1860  to  1870,  and  1884 

Journal  of  the  Legislative  Council.     1874  and  1876 
Census  of  Newfoundland  and  Labrador.     1891 

Sierra  Leone— Sierra  Leone  Koyal  Gazette.    Nos.  139,  140  (1881).    No.  146 
(1882).    No,  225  (1888) 


ARRANGEMENTS   FOR  THE    SESSION. 
1906. 

March  13.         Ordinary  Meeting  at  the  "Whitehall  Rooms  at  8  P.M.     Miss 
C.  de  Thierry, "  What  is  our  policy  in  the  West  Indies  ?  " 

Sir  Nevile  Lubbock,  K.C.M.G.  will  preside. 

April  10.  Ordinary  Meeting  at  the  Whitehall  Rooms,  at  8  P.M.     Walter 

H.  James,  K.C.   (Agent-General  for  Western  Australia) 
"  Australian  Immigration." 

April  25.  Annual  Dinner  at  7.30  P.M.     The  Earl  of  Elgin,  K.G.,  G.C.S.I., 

G.C.I.E.  (Secretary  of  State  for  the  Colonies),  will  preside. 
June  12.  Ordinary  Meeting  at  the  Whitehall  Booms,  at  8  P.M.     Kichard 

Jebb,  "Imperial  Organisation." 

Occasional  Meetings  will  also  be  held  in  the  Library  of  the  Institute  at 
4.30  P.M.,  when  Papers  occupying  about  half  an  hour  will  be  read  ;  and, 
in  order  to  avert  undue  expense,  the  reports  published  in  the  "  Journal  " 
and  "  Proceedings  "  will  not  exceed  three  pages.  A  notice  of  the  date  and 
subject  of  each  Afternoon  Meeting  will  be  exhibited  in  the  Hall  of  the 
Institute,  and  inserted  in  the  "  Journal "  whenever  practicable ;  but 
separate  postcards  will  not  be  printed  as  in  the  case  of  Evening 
Meetings. 
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NEWSPAPERS   FOR   SALE. 
Newspapers  for  sale  at  half-price,  including  postage  : — 

Abroad 
£     s.     d. 

.     110  per  annum 
.170 
.     0  17     6 
.     0  13     0 
utlook"  .     0  15     2  .     0  19     G 


United  Kingdom 
£      s.      d. 

Statist"      •    . 

0  15     8    per  annum 

Economist  "    .  . 

1     0  10 

Investors'  Review  " 

0  15     2 

Academy  " 

088 

HOURS   OF  OPENING   INSTITUTE. 

The  Institute  is  open  to  Fellows  from  10  A.M.  to  8  P.M.  on  week-days, 
with  the  exception  of  the  usual  public  holidays.  During  August  and 
September  it  will  close  at  6  P.M.,  as  the  majority  of  Members  are  then 
out  of  town,  and  the  annual  cleaning  and  repairs  are  most  conveniently 
done  during  those  months. 


PHOTOGRAPHS   OF   COLONIAL   TOWNS,   SCENERY,   &c. 

As  it  is  desired  to  form  a  collection  of  photographs  of  the  chief  towns 
and  scenery  of  the  various  Colonies  for  reference  purposes,  donations 
are  invited  from  Fellows  and  others. 


TELEGRAPHIC  ADDRESS. 

In  reply  to  inquiries,  Fellows  are  informed  that  the  words  "Recital, 
London,"  have  been  registered  as  the  abbreviated  address  of  the 
Royal  Colonial  Institute  in  the  United  Kingdom  and  over  the  whole 
of  the  Eastern  Telegraph  and  Eastern  Extension  Telegraph  Com- 
panies' lines.  Telegrams  for  any  individual  Fellow  should  be 
addressed  to  such  Fellow  by  name,  *'  c/o  Recital,  London." 


COLONIAL  NEWSPAPERS  AT  THE  BRITISH  MUSEUM. 

Any  Fellow  of  the  Royal  Colonial  Institute  who  wishes  to  consult  the 
back  files  of  Colonial  Newspapers  which  are  regularly  presented  by  the 
Institute  to  the  British  Museum  should  apply  in  the  first  instance  at  the 
office  of  the  Principal  Librarian  of  the  Museum,  where  he  may  obtain  an 
order  for  the  Newspaper  Room  on  presentation  of  his  card.  Should  he 
require  a  ticket  for  any  length  of  time,  he  can  obtain,  at  the  Principal 
Librarian's  office,  a  more  permanent  form  of  admission  on  producing  a 
letter  of  recommendation  from  the  Secretary  of  this  Institute. 
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SUTTONS    SEEDS 

IN   THE   SOUDAN. 


Officers'  Mess, 
2nd  Royal  Berks  Regiment, 

British  Barracks,  Khartoum. 

4th  December,  1905. 
'Sirs, 

On  hearing  that  the  Battalion  was  about  to  be  stationed  at 
Khartoum,  a  quantity  of  seed  was  obtained  from  your  firm  for  use 
here  in  forming  vegetable  gardens  for  the  use  of  the  troops.  The 
soil  was  originally  absolute  desert  sand,  but  by  irrigation  from  the 
Blue  Nile,  on  whose  banks  the  Barracks  are  built,  it  has  been  made 
into  quite  arable  land. 

On  the  8th  October  some  of  your  Long  Turnip  Radish  seed  and 
Red  Giant  Bean  seeds  were  sown.  In  a  few  days  the  seed  germinated, 
and  the  radishes,  some  of  which  reached  eight  inches  in  length,  were 
ready  for  gathering  on  the  18th  November. 

The  beans  far  surpass  anything  ever  seen  in  the  Soudan,  many  of 
them  being  nine  inches  long.  I  frequently  visit  the  native  vegetable 
markets  both  here  and  at  Omdurman,  but  have  never  seen  anything 
to  equal  them  either  in  size  or  flavour. 

All  the  other  seeds  sown  are  coming  on  equally  well,  and  we  hope 
to  begin  digging  potatoes  in  the  first  week  in  January. 

Will  you  kindly  send  me  a  copy  of  your  illustrated  Catalogue  of 
Flower  and  Vegetable  Seeds? 

I  am,  yours  very  faithfully, 

(Signed)         C.  BOSTOCK, 

Messrs.  Sutton  &  Sons,  Mess  Sergt. 

Reading. 


SUTTON  &  SONS,  S,',S:  READING,  ENGLAND. 
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Eshiblishedand]  TUf       f  ft  I  ft  U I  A  I        ft  A  AIMS  rlloyal  Charter 

Incorporated  byj  i  fit       IrULUNIAL       tf/UwKm  [        In  1836. 

Subscribed  Capital,  £2,000,000.    Paid-up,  £600,000.    Reuetve  Funds,  £150,000. 

Head  Office:  LONDON— 13    BI8HOP8GATE    STREET    WITHIN,    E.C. 

Chairman— HA.BRY  HANKEY  DOBREE.  Depittii-Cliairman—'E.  BRODIE  HOARE. 

Secretary— GORDON  WM.  TURNER.  Bankers— LLOYDS  BANK  LIMITED. 

Jlranchfs  and  Agents:  Antigua,  Barbados,  Berbice.  Demerara,  Dominica,  Grenada  (St.  George's:  and  Agent 
a(  Grenville,  Jamaica  (Kingston!,  and  Aaenta  at  Falmouth,  Montego  Bay,  Savanna-la-Mar.  St.  Kitt's,  St.  Lucia. 
St.  Vincent,  St.  Croix,  St.  Thomas,  Trinidad  (Port  of  Spain),  and  Agent  at  San  Fernando.  New  York  (Agency), 
82  Wall  Street.  Agents:  Copenhagen— The  Private  Bank;  Paris—  Messrs.  Mallet  Freres &  Co.:  Hamburg— Messrs. 
Schroder  GebrUder  &  Co.  The  Bank  conducts  General  Banking  Business  with  the  West  Indies,  and  has  special 
arrangements  for  Banking  facilities  between  the  West  Indies  and  Canada  through  ita  Agents  in  the  Dominion, 
the  Bank  of  British  North  America. 

THE    BANK    OF    AUSTRALASIA  (Incorl2^r^Eoval 

4,   THREADNEEDLE   STREET,   LONDON. 

Paid  up  Capital  £1,600,000, 

ReserveFund  1,230000-  =£4, 4a),000 

Reserve  Liability  of  Proprietors  under  the  Charter  . .          1  GOO.OOO' 

Numerbus  Branches  throughout  the  Colonies  of  Victoria,  New  South  Wales,  Queensland,  South  Australia, 
Western  Australia,  Tasmania,  New  Zealand. 

An  allowance  of  10s.  per  cent,  on  sums  of  £100  and  upwards  is  made  to  purchasers  of  LETTERS  OF  CREDITS, 
DRAFTS  PAYABLE  ON  DEMAND,  and  CABLE  TRANSFERS  issued  on  any  of  the  numerous  branches  of  the 
Bank  throughout  Australia  and  New  Zealand.  BILLS  NEGOCIATED  OR  SENT  FOR  COLLECTION.  DEPOSITS 
received  in  London  at  interest  for  fixed  periods  on  terms  which  maybe  ascertained  at  the  Office.  BANKING 
BUSINESS  of  every  description  transacted  with  the  Colonies.  R.  W.  JEANS,  Manager. 

MAKGATE—  BEONDESBUBY    HOUSE,    EASTERN   ESPLA- 
NADE, CLIPTONVILLE.— Lady  Principal,  Miss  GALLOWAY,  a   former 
Newnham  Student,  holding  a  Cambridge  Honour  Certificate,  assisted  by  a  large 
staff  of  resident  English,  French   and  German  Teachers.     Special  care   taken  of 
delicate  children  and  pupils  from  India  and  abroad. 

ALLIANCE  ASSURANCE 

COMPANY,    LIMITED. 

Head   Office:    Bartholomew   Lane,   London,   E.C. 

LIFE-FIRE-MARINE. 

Chairman:  The  Right  Hon.  LORD   ROTHSCHILD,  G.C.V.O. 


Invested  Fimrfs  exceed    £11,5OO,OOO. 


DEPARTMENT. 

Premiums.—  The  rates  of  premium  charged  will  be  found  below  the  average  rates  of  British 
offices,  both  for  with-profit  and  without-proflt  business. 

Expenses.—  The  total  annual  expenses,  including  commission,  charged  to  the  Life  Department  are 
restricted  to  10  per  cent,  of  the  net  premiums  received,  while  the  average  rate  of  expenditure  of  British 
Life  Offices  is  13'7  per  cent,  of  the  premiums. 

Profits.—  Policy-holders  assuring  with  profits  receive  four-fifths  of  the  total  profits  derivable  from 
the  Company's  Life  Department.  These  profits  are  large,  and  at  the  last  two  valuations  have  permitted 
reversionary  bonuses  in  the  new  series  to  be  declared  at  the  rate  of  30s.  per  cent,  per  annum  on  sums 
assured  and  on  previous  bonuses.  The  next  valuation  will  be  madeafter  December  31,  1908. 


FIRE,  MARINE,  and  LEASEHOLD  and  CAPITAL  REDEMPTION 

Policies  are  granted  on  favourable  terms. 


For  full  particulars  apply  to  any  of  the  Company's  Offices  or  Agents. 

EGBERT  LEWIS,  General  Manager. 
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The  NATIONAL  BANK  OF  SOUTH  AFRICA, 

Bankers  to  the  Government  of  the  Transvaal  Colony.  LTD. 

Subscribed  and  Paid-up  Capital  £1,1OO,OOO.    With  power  to  increase  to  £4,000,000. 
Reserve  Fund,  £13O,OOO.  Head  Office:  PRETORIA. 

The  Bank  is  prepared  to  grant  drafts  and  letters  of  credit,  to  make  telegraphic  remittances,  to  buy  and 
collect  bills,  and  to  undertake  every  description  of  banking  business  in  connection  with  South  Africa.  Cur- 
rent accounts  opened  and  deposits  received  on  terms  which  may  be  ascertained  on  application. 

Circus  Place,  London  Wall,  E.C. E.  C.  REYNOLDS,  Manager. 

BANK    OF    MONTREAL.       Established  in  mr. 

CAPITAL  PAID  UP,  £2,958,904.         RKSERVE  Fuxn,  £2,054,794.         UNDIVIDED  PROFITS,  £164,764. 

Hon.  President :   LORD  STRATHCONA  AND  MOUNT  ROYAL.  G.C.M.G. 

Head  Office  and  Board  of  Directors:  MONTREAL.        Pres  dent:  Hon.  Sir  GEORGE  DRUMMOND,  K.C.M.G. 
Vice-president  and  General  Manager  :  E.  8.  CLOUSTON,  Esq.,  Montreal. 

LONDON  OFFICES:  22  Abchurch  Lane,  E.C. 
Committee :  THOMAS  SKINNER,  Esq.        Manager :  ALEXANDER  LANO.        FREDK.  W.  TAYLOB,  Acting  Manager. 

P'inancial  Agents  of  tbe  Government  of  tbe  Dominion  of  Canada. 

Undertake  Monetary  Business  with  All  Parts  of  Canada,  Newfoundland,  Yarmouth  (N. 8.),  and  tne  United 
States,  and  issue  Sterling  and  Currency  Drafts  and  Cable  Transfers. 

THE  UNION  BANK  OF  AUSTRALIA,  LTD., 

»  ESTABLISHED  1837.        INCORPORATED  1880. 

Paid-up  Capital          £1,500,000 

Reserve  Fund £1,070,000 

Reserve  Liability  of  Proprietors  £3,000,000 

Head    Office;    71    CO  RIM  HILL,    LONDON,    E.C. 

LETTERS  of  CREDIT  and  BILLS  are  granted  on  tbe  Bank's  Branches  throughout  the  Australian 

States  and  New -Zealand. 

TELEGRAPHIC  REMITTANCES  are  also  made. 
BILLS  are  purchased  or  sent  for  collection. 
DEPOSITS  are  received  for  fixed  periods,  on  terms  which  may  be  ascertained  on  application. 

THE  WESTERN  AUSTRALIAN  BANK." 

Authorised  Capital         £250,000 

(•25,000  Shares  cf  £10  each.) 

Paid-up  Capital 125,000 

(1-2,500  Shares  of  £10  each.) 

Head  Offlce-PERTH,   W.A. 

DRAFTS  and  LETTEKS  OF  CREDIT  issued,  and  TELEGRAPHIC  REMITTANCES 
made  BILLS  negotiated  or  collected,  and  all  Banking  and  Exchange  business  connected 
With  the  Australasian  Colonies  transacted. 

London  Arency- THE  BANK  OF  ADELAIDE,  11  LEADENHALL  STREET,  E.C. 

ENGLISH,  SCOTTISH,  AND  AUSTRALIAN  BANK,  Limited. 

Head   Office:  38   LOMBARD  STREET,  E.C. 

Subscribed  Capital       ...        £1,078,875    0    0    I    Further  Liability  of  Proprietors  £539,437  10    0 
Paid-up  Capital 539,437  10    0    |    Reserve  Fund        121,900    0    0 

LETTERS  OF  CREDIT  and  DRAFTS  on  the  Branches  and  Agencies  of  the  Bank  in  Australia  can  be 
obtained  at  the  Head  Office,  or  through  the  Agents  of  the  Bank,  in  the  chief  provincial  towns  throughout 
the  United  Kingdom.  REMITTANCES  made  by  Telegraphic  Transfer.  BILLS  NEGOTIATED  or  forwarded 
for  Collection.  BANKING  and  EXCHANGE  BUSINESS  of  every  description  transacted  with  Australia. 

DEPOSITS  received  for  fixed  periods  on  terms  which  may  be  ascertained  on  application. 

J.  PATERSON,  Stvrrtnru. 

WESTERN  ASSURANCE  COMPANY. 

INCORPORATED  BY  ACT  OF  PARLIAMENT  1851. 

Paid-up  Capital        £308,000 

Reserve  Fund  33<>,342 

Total   Losses  Paid  to  date        8,223,651 

FIRE.  MARINE. 

HEAD    OFFICE:    TORONTO. 

BRITISH  AND   FOREIGN  OFFICES  s 

2    CHANGE     ALUEY,    LONDON,    E.C. 


1841. 

Reserve  Fund        £325,000 

Reserved  Profits 21,451 

Reserve  Liability  of  Shareholders    125,000 
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THE  LONDON  BANK  OF  AUSTRALIA, 

LIX1TED, 

2     OLD     BROAD     STREET,    E.G. 

Subscribed  Capital  ~~~.         !"!         ~ ~     £1,276,747     10    O 

Paid   Up 547,642     10     O 

Uncalled,  including  Reserve  Liability     ...  729,105       O    0 

REMITTANCES  made  by  CABLE  to  Australia. 

DRAFTS,    LETTERS    OP     CREDIT,    and    CIRCULAR    NOTES    issued     upon    Branches     ana 

Agents. 

BILLS  OF  EXCHANGE  on  Australia  negotiated  or  sent  for  Collection. 
Interest    allowed    on    Deposits     for    periods    and   at    rates    which    may    be    ascertained    on 

application. 
All  Banking  Business  of  every  description  conducted  with  Australia. 

OKIE  NT -PACIFIC     LINE. 

TRosal  /Ifeail  Steamers  to 
AUSTRALIA,  NEW  ZEALAND,  AND   TASMANIA. 

Under  Contract  to  Sail  Every  Fortnight  with  His  Majesty's  Mails, 
Calling  at  GIBRALTAR,  MARSEILLES,  NAPLES,  EGYPT  and  COLOMBO. 

Tons  Tons  Tons 


OMRAH  (Twin-Screw)  ...  8,291 
OPHIR  (Twin-Screw)  ...  6,910 
ORIZABA  6,297 


ORONTES  (Twin-Screw)  ...  9,023 
OROTAVA 5,8S7 


ORMUZ         6,387 

OROYA         6,297 

ORUBA  ...  5,857 


ORTONA  (Twin-Screw)  ...  7,945 
Managers:   F.   QREEN  &  CO.,  and  ANDERSON,   ANDERSON  &  CO. 

HEAD  OFFICES  :  FENCHURCH  AVENUE,  LONDON. 

For  passage,  apply  to  the  latter  firm  at  5  Fenchurch  Avenue,  B.C.,  or  to  the  Branch  Office, 
28  Cockspur  Street,  Chariug  Cross,  S.W. 


"RONUK 


POLISH. 


(SANITARY) 

Polishes,  Preserves,  and  Purifies  Furni^ 
ture,  Floors,  Linoleum,  &c.  Special  Kinds 
for  Glace  and  Brown  Boots,  and  Brown 
and  Black  Harness,  &c.  Highly  Con* 
centrated.  Use  Little  and  Rub  Lightly. 


In    Tins,    3d.,    6d.,    Is.    and  2s.,    Everywhere. 


» t 


RONUK,"  Ltd.,  Portslade,  nr.  Brighton, 

LONDON  DEPOT  :   86  York  Road,  Lambeth,  S.E. 

MANCHESTER  DEPOT  :   285  Deansgate. 
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BRITISH    COLUMBIA. 

On  the  Pacific,  the  Ocea  n  on  which  the  largest 
future  increase  in  the  commerce  of  the  World 
must  arise.  The  Province  possesses  un- 
limited resources  in  Minerals,  Timber,  Fish 
and  Agriculture,  not  yet  developed.  Climate 
healthy  and  delightful,  and  scenery  unsur- 
passed. Free  Education;  good -laws,  well 
administered.  Abounds  with  lakes,  rivers, 
and  mounlain  streams  capable  of  supplying 
enormous  water  power.  Eminently  suitable 
as  a  home  for  Britons.  Full  information  can 
be  obtained,  and  Maps  and  Photographs 
seen,  at  the  Office  of  the  undersigned, 

J.  H.  TURNER,  Agent-General, 

SALISBURY  HOUSE,   FINSBURY  CIRCUS, 

LONDON. 


BURROWS 
MALVERN 
WATERS. 


SEAFIELD  PARK  COLLEGE, 

CROFTON-ON  THE  SOLENT, 

FAREHAM,  HANTS. 

A  Residential  College  specially  equipped  for  pre- 
paring the  Sons  of  Gentlemen  for  the  Profession 
of  an  Engineer,  and  for  all  such  as  require  a 
Mathematical,  Mechanical  and  Practical  Education. 
The  University  of  London,  having  inspected  Seafield 
Park  College,  have  arranged  to  hold  their  School 
Examination  (Matriculation  Standard)  at  the  College 
This  Examination  is  accepted  by  all  the  Engineering 
and  Professional  Institutes  and  the  Universities  in  lieu 
of  their  own  Entrance  Examinations.  The  great 
advantages  of  being  able  to  obtain  this  qualification 
while  at  ihe  College  will  be  apparent. 

SUCCESSES    AT    COOPERS    HILL. 

At  the  Competitive  Examination  held  at  Coopers 
Hill  in  August  1903,  the  3rd,  21st,  23rd,  and  86th  places 
were  taken  by  Pupils  from  Seafield,  all  at  their  first 
attempt ;  and  all  the  boys  sent  up  to  the  August,  1904. 
Examination  were  successful,  taking  the  7th,  19th. 
2Uth.  and  29th  places. 

There  is  a  Special  Class  for  the  preparation  of  Boys 
who  intend  to  proceed  to  the  Universities,  especially 
•with  a  view  to  their  eventually  taking  the  Mechanical 
Sciences  Tripos  at  Cambridge. 

Students  oil  leaving  Seafield  go  into  works  either 
direct  or  through  the  Universities,  or  to  the  Boyal 
Mining  School,  Freiberg,  Saxony. 

The  Pupils  (ages  14-18)  are  arranged  according  to 
their  proficiency  in  small  Classes,  thereby  receiving 
what  is  practically  individual  attention. 

The  College  possesses  a  very  complete  plant  for  the 
purposes  of  practical  and  theoretical  instruction, 
consisting  of  workshops,  forge,  dynamo-room,  testing 
machine,  drawing  office,  three  fitted  laboratories 
(chemical  and  electrical'. 

The  College  is  lighted  throughout  by  electricity, 
generated  by  its  own  plant. 

Seafield  stands  in  its  own  park  of  SO  acres,  with 
accommodation  for  all  games,  and  boating  and  bath 
ing  are  excellent  and  safe.  All  communications  to  be 
addressed  to  the  Principal : 

H.  M.  M ANSEL-JONES,  B.A.,  Lond.  (Hon.), 

Ex-Scholar  and  Exhibitioner,  Westminster,  &c. 


Advice  and  Information  as  to  Schools. 

mHE  SCHOLASTIC  ASSOCIATION,  LTD.  (Manager,  E.  J.  BEEVOK, 
-*"  M.A.),  supplies,  without  charge,  information  and  advice  as  to 
Schools  (for  Girls  or  Boys,  at  Home  or  Abroad),  and  as  to  Tutors  for 
all  Examinations.  Parents  or  Guardians  writing  from  abroad  are 
requested  to  supply  full  details  as  to  their  requirements. 


Offices:  22  CRAVEN  ST.,  NORTHUMBERLAND  AVENUE,  W.C. 

Office  Hours  for  Interviews,  10  to  5.        Telephone  No.:  1854  Gerrard. 

THE  LONDON  SCHOOL  OF  TROPICAL  MEDICINE.  (mXwiia±S2JnJ 

CONNAUGHT  ROAD,  ALBERT  DOCK,  E. 

In  connection  with  the  Hospitals  of  the  Seamen's  Hospital  Society, 

Sessions  commence  October  1,  January  15,  and  May  1. 

The  Laboratories.  Museum,  Library,  &c.,  are  open  daily.  Lectures  on  Tropical  Medicine, 
Tropical  Hygiene,  and  Surgery  in  the  Tropics  are  delivered  during  the  Session,  and  Clinical 
Instruction  is  given  daily  in  the  wards. 

For  Prospectus,  Syllabus,  and  other  Particulars,  apply  to  the  Secretary,  P.  MICHELLI, 
•p.sn--  teamen's  Hospital,  Greenwich,  S.E. 

The  WEST  of  SCOTLAND  AGRICULTURAL  COLLEGE, 

6   BLYTHSWOOD    SQUARE,    GLASGOW. 
Farm    and   Dairy    School   at    Kilmarnock. 

Students  prepared  for  all  Examinations  in  Agriculture  and  Dairying,  and  for  work 
in  the  Colonies.    Prospectus  free  on  application  to  the  Secretary. 
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INSULATED  WITH  PAPER,  JUTE,  INDIA  RUBBER,  GUTTA  PERCflA,  Ac. 


• 

Power 
Transmission. 


House  Wiring, 
&c. 


W.  T.  HENLEY'S  TELEGRAPH  WORKS  CO.,  Ltd., 

BLOMFIELD    ST.,    LONDON    WALL,   E.G. 

,.     .  ,  ,  fFoBEiGN:  "HENLEY'S,  LONDON." 

Telegraph*  Address  -  .  .(,  » 


HENLEY,S    VORKS>  LosDOS. 


WORKS:      NORTH     WOOLWICH     AND     GRAVESEND. 


"The BEST  is  the  CHEAPEST." 


FOB 


SUGAR  CANE 

USE  THE 

CELEBRATED 


For  COTTON, 
COFFEE, 

'TOBACCO,  and  other 
CROPS,  OHLENDORFF'S 
SPECIAL  FERTILISERS. 


Apply  to  Agents  in  the  Colonies,  or  to 

THE  ANGLO-CONTINENTAL 

(OHLE^RFF'S)     GUANO     WORKS, 

London  Agency : 

15  LEADENHALL  STREET,  LONDON,  E.C. 
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THE  INDIA  RUBBER. 


PFRP.HA       AND  Sheet'  Valve8'  Washers,    Buffers,   Wheel 

IJJllULinj         HI/  Types    fop    CabSj  carriages,   Cycles,  Ac. 

Brake  Blocks,  Solid  oord,  Springs,  lubing. 

TELEGRAPH  WORKS  Mats-  shoe  s°les' 

_  Lawn  Tennis  Balls. 

COMPANY,  LIMITED.  .      ™  T 

-  1  -  "  Silvertown      Ebonite 

Head  Offices:  Screw     Stoppers,     Insulators,     Speaking 

toe  Cannon  Street,  ™", 

London  9  E.G.  rumps. 


SPECIALITIES     .    . 
IN   EBONITE   FOR   CHEMICAL  WORKS. 


HOSES,  DRIVING  BANDS, 
STEAM    PACKING,    .    .    .  "Silvertown"   Gutta   Percha 

WATERPROOF    GAR-    .    .  Golf     Balls,     Tubing,    Belting,     Buckets, 

MENTS  AND    FABRICS.  .  Bosses  for  Flax  Spinning,  Sheet, and  (issue. 


Branches  Abroad :  MELBOURNE— 274  Flinders  Street.  SYDNEY— 279  George 
Street.  PERTH  (W.A.)— 181  Queen's  Buildings,  William  Street.  BRISBANE— 
Edward  Street.  CHRISTCrlURCH(N.Z.i— 234  Cashel  Street.  BUENOS AYRES— 
Calle  Reconquista  140  &  142.  CALCUTTA— 1-1  Fairlie  Place.  DURBAN  (NATAL)— 
213  West  Street.  BULAWAYO  (MATABELELAND)— Willoughby  Buildings. 

Works :  SILVERTOWN,  LONDON,  E.        PERSAN  (Seine  et  Olse),  FRANCE. 


PROSPECTORS,  EXPLORERS,  MINERS, 
AND  TRAVELLERS 

are  invited  to  inspect  a  replete  stock  of  all  requirements  for  every  climate. 

LATEST    IMPROVEMENTS    FOR    SAVING    WEIGHT,    SPACE,   AND 
PROMOTING    HEALTH    AND    COMFORT. 

EXPEDITIONS  COMPLETELY  ARRANGED,  PROVISIONED,  AND  SHIPPED. 

PASSAGES   BOOKED.      BEST   BERTHS  SECURED. 

Mosquito   Netting,  Ant   and  Rot  Proof,  Untearable  and  Non-Flammable, 
9  to  64  Meshes  to  the  inch. 

MOSQUITO  CANOPIES  TO  SUIT  EVERY  CIRCUMSTANCE. 
LADIES'  AND  GENTLEMEN'S  OUTFITTING  A  SPECIALITY. 


WRITE  FOR  ILLUSTRATED   CATALOGUE,   POST  FREE. 


JOSEPH  TUCKER,  70  HEWII<LGoTH0aN0SR"M  ROAa' 

Contractor  to  1>.flfc.  an&  tbe  Dutcb  (Bovernments. 

Established  1868.        Telegrams— "Turbula,   London."        Telephone— 2121  Oalston. 
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FOR  ALL  PARTS  OF  THE  WORLD. 


VEGETABLE  AND  FLOWER  SEEDS. 

Each  packet  specially  dried,  hermetically  sealed,  and  packed  in  an  air-exhausted 
receptacle ;   sent  packing  and  postage  free  to  any  part  of  the  world  within  the 

British  Postal  Union. 
Price  of  Collections  from  8s.  to  105s.     Particulars  of  Contents  on  application. 


CARTERS   TESTED   SEEDS. 

Many  seeds  exported  from  Europe  do  not  possess  sufficient 
germinative  power  to  carry  them  across  the  Tropics.  Here  is 
evidence  that  Carters  Tested  Seeds,  dried  by  and  sealed  by 
Carters  special  process,  contain  the  germs  of  life  for  many 
years. 

Copy  of  letter  received  recently  : 

"I  cannot  conclude  my  letter  without  some  passing  reference  to  the  seeds  supplied 
by  you  to  me  in  the  first  half  of  1899.  Owing  to  the  War,  everything  at  the  farm  was 
dormant  and  neglected,  and  the  seeds  were,  so  far,  a  dead  letter.  Some  work  was, 
however,  resumed  last  year,  1904,  and  such  of  your  seeds  as  mice  and  insect  pests  had 
left  were  experimented  with,  and  with  somewhat  astounding  results.  The  Cabbage  and 
Onion  seeds  germinated  readily  and  throve,  without  apparently  a  single  failure,  the 
same  remarks  applying  to  almost  every  other  kind  of  seed  supplied  by  your  h'ouse. 

"Taking  the  age  of  the  seed,  climate,  and  other  influences  into  consideration,  the 
experiment  proved  a  marvel,  for  all  the  seed  had  been  a  full  five  years  in  my  possession 
before  it  could  be  used.  The  last  of  your  1899  Cabbage  and  Turnip  seeds  have  just 
been  sown,  and  the  report  is  that  they  are  showing  up  as  well  as  they  did  last  year. 

"Orange  River,  South  Africa.  (Signed)      "ALFRED   C.    HARMSWORTH." 

"April  1905. 

AGRICULTURAL  SEEDS  and  POTATOES  for  PLANTINC-a  Speciality. 


Catalogues 
Mailed  Free. 


Correspondence 
Invited. 


Seedsmen  to  His  Majesty  the  King, 

237,  238,  &  97  HIGH  HOLBORN,  LONDON, 


ENGLAND. 


Spottiswoode  &,  Co.  Ltd.,  Printers,  New-street  Square,  London. 


